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Preface 

We cannot all agree with Brunetiere that in art and 
literature the beginnii^ of wisdom is to distrust what 
we like. But there is no division of opinion about what 
is the kind of books to which the majority of readers 
today devote themselves, — it is only the kind that they 
"like." No one of good sense any longer believes that 
we ought to deny ourselves anything which gives us 
pleasure simply because it gives us pleasure ; but it is 
not the aim of this book to give aid and comfort to 
those who read for the sake of emotional excitement 
alone. ''Our heritage as Americans is independence, 
originality, self-reliance, and sympathetic energy ani- 
mated by a strong ethical instinct, and these are the 
forces which can produce a higher and broader civili- 
zation than the world has yet seen if we choose to 
have it so." We shall not be choosing to have it so, 
if, in feeding the mind, as the mass of people do chief- 
ly by reading, we overlook the books which touch 
moral truth and human passion with largeness, sanity, 
and attractiveness of form. 

And so what we shall try to do in the following 
pages is to keep ourselves in contact with only those 
books which amid the deluge of publication within 
the last thirty years are most worth while finding and 
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keeping for companionship, — ^books that satisfy not 
first and foremost the. demand for novelty, but the 
07 for trutft 

I am glad to acknowledge that I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor R. W. Cowden for expert advice in reading tiie 
proof for ibis book. 
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The Challenge of a Century. — One hundred years 
ago, in January, 1820, Sydney Smith, wise and witty 
iEnglish essayist, asked in The Edinburgh Review, > 
"Who reads an American book?" Now, why the Edin- 
burgh editor happened to have overlooked at that date 
such writers as Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Tom Paine, and Washington Irvitig, is difficult 
to surmise. And yet, only one year earlier, in 1819, a"eiSS' 
an able American, Joseph Story, Associate Justice of **^** 
the Supreme Court, wrote, "So great is the call for 
talents of all sorts in the active use of professional and 
other business in America, that few of our ablest men 
have leisure to devote exclusively to literature or the 
fine arts, or to composition on abstract science. This 
obvious reason will explain why we have few profes- 
sional authors and those not among our attest men.*' 
Precisely the same situation pertains now, one hun- 
dred years after this eminent jurist courteously ex- 
plained the state of letters in his day. The call for 
talent in the varied activities of a' public character 
never was greater in the world's history than if is to- 
day, and the greater abilities and energies of men are 
J>eing devoted rather to affairs of state and of busi- 
ness than to the production of Htefatiire. 

America, perhaps, is both too young and too old 'for 
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a deeply thoughtful and powerfully original literature 
of her own. America is too young as yet for success- 
ful contemplation of her own experience as a na- 
tion ; also too old, or developed beyond the warrant of 
her years, because of her rich inheritance of literature 
from the older civilizations from which she has di- 
rectly sprung. And then it may be true that the phe- 
nomenal successes of Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell after the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, have checked the directness of ex- 
pression in the field of literature ;. just as, no doubt, 
for so an American publisher has asserted, the re- 
mafkable productions of Dickens, Thackeray, George 
EHot, Charles Kingsley, and Charles Reade, retard- 
ed the rest of the world in at least the fidd of fic- 
tion. Yet many able men and women in Amer- 
ica to-day are giving their talents almost exclusive- 
ly to thoughtful and artistic authorship; furtfier- 
more, many whose vocation is the law, or medicine, 
or banking, or teaching, or editing, are also em- 
ploying a portion of their time and endowment of skill 
in adding to the beauty, uplift, refreshment, and inspir- 
ation which it is the function of literature to bring to 
men. We need, it is true enough, many more whose 
brains can beat into rh)rthm what we, "bus)r** people, 
can feel only, who can express what we, too, hold, that 
things beautiful are best. 

The majority of those who are making the literature 
of present-day America are engaged in writing either 
prose fiction, or drama, or poetry. There are ako 
numerous scholarly and influential historians, philoso 
phers, and essa3rtsts whose work is contributing to th( 
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advancemctit of bought and Hfc, thoagh, with but 
few exceptions, their productions lack the antiseptic 
of style. If there has been any change in niethods of 
composition and in details of style since thirty years 
ago, it has been in the direction of simplicity, terse- ^fe*** ^ 
ness, and elimination of ornament: However, it may 
be added, the extreme brevity of sentence which 
is the vogue with many of the younger generation usu- 
ally gives the impression of poverty of thought, and 
rather wastes than conserves the attention of the 
reader by the over-emphasis which results from the 
explosive character of the short, sharp phrase. 

But all who are writing well are writing because 
they must, actuated by the drive of impulse from with- 
in, and because there is an eager demand for what 
they can supply. A few months ago in the London opiioom 
Saturday Review the following appeared editorially: 
"America is producing book after book of fresh and 
exultant vision, vounsr as any Elizabethan, just as 
definitely original. The restless future is a willing 
captive in its hands. While we. in England, praise 
our immaturities, blind to outside loveliness, experi- 
ment with them is at a point to pass into achievement 

What have we to out be<5ide their strengrth. 

the audacitv of their richness, but an anathv bom of 
out-worn tradition, some expression of a past we so 
tmoerfectlv exolore? It is not an hour for laughter, 
for indifference: the books are there, there is no bar- 
rier of lanriiaee. Truly the time is ripe for a re- 
discoverv of America.*' Doubtless the London editor 
is guilty of over-statement ; but in anv event there is 
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at the present time more of writing being accomplished 
in America which is purely American than during any 
previous period in our history. The men who have 
been making our literature since 1890 have, almost 
without exception, been observers and reporters of 
actual scenes and happenings, even when they have 
presented their experience in the form of fiction only. 
Reading, however much one may do of it to him- 
self, is, after all, a social matter. It is in default of the 
close touch with actual human beings which all men 
Why men read ^ravc, whether they acknowledge it or not, that we 

take to ourselves the Active personages of novel, drama 
. and poetry; and our American authors, not all o 
them, but a truly goodly number, are earnestly en 
deavoring to do what they can to solace us who s 
often have had to exclaim "Everywhere have I sougl 
peace and found it nowhere, save in a comer with 
book." 



I 

General Lite tat ute 

Historians. — Within the past thirty years many 
historians have flourished, the work of whom will al- 
ways be indispensable to the student of history. Among 
them have been John Fiske, Henry Adams, Jaines^^,3i*Jj,^ 
Ford Rhodes, James Schouler, Edward Channing, 
John Bach McMaster, Albert Bushnell Hart, William 
Roscoe Thayer, Alfred Thayer Mahan, and Woodrow 
Wilson, but of these perhaps only John Fiske and 
Woodrow Wilson will be accorded much considera- 
tion by those who write the history of literature. 
It should be said, however, that Alfred Thayer Mahan's Mahan 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History (1890), be- 
cause of the simplicity, accuracy, and scholarly direct- 
ness of its author's handling of his theme, has been 
one of the most vitally influential books of our time. 
Theodore Roosevelt also has some claim to the title 
of historian, though he can hardly be said to have 
had an excellent style in writing; his African Game Roosevait 
Trails (1910) is better written than any of his works 
within the field of history. Roosevelt was a most in- 
dustrious author, publishing an average of more than 
one volume a year from 1882 until 1919, the year of 
his death. 

John Fiske was born at Middletown, Connecticut, in 
1842. From his earliest youth he was distinguished as 
an eager reader and a serious thinker both in history 
and in science. He soon began to display wide scholar- 
ship and diversified mental interests. One of his 
earlier books manifested also a gift for story-telling 
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and for the play of fancy. This book was entitled 
Fiske ^ Myths and Myth-Makers, It traced to their sources 

many popular superstitions and legends based upon 
both fancy and fact. His Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy is an interpretation of the discoveries of Charles 
Darwin and a development of the thought of Herbert 
Spencer. The Destiny of Man and The Idea of God 
are also am©ng the contributions of Fiske to philoso- 
phic thought. His Excursions of an Evolutionist both 
interestingly and convincingly present their author's 
experience and thinking in the field which the title 
indicates. Then the American Political Ideas is among 
the better books which set forth the fundamental 
things in American political life. 

But of all Fiske's work the best was done within 
the field of history proper, particularly in The Dis- 
covery of America, The Beginnings of New England, 
and The Critical Period of American History. Of 
these three books The Discovery of America is the 
ablest. It is not only an account of the voyages of 
Columbus and of his predecessors and those who soon 
followed him, but is also a summary of the old world 
stories of a fabled western world, and a masterful and 
attractive description of the background of European 
civilization at the time of the discovery of this conti- 
nent. In addition to the popularity accruing from 
these and other volumes, the work of Fiske as a Uni- 
versity lecturer brought to him great renown. He 
died July 4, 1901, a loss to popular philosophy and 
science and history and to literature. 

Woodrow Wilson, professor in Princeton Univer- 
sity, and then its president, Governor of New Jersey, 
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and President of the United States for two terms ^1,0 wodd 
beginning in 191 2, first attracted attention by his po« S^t^*^ 
litical and semi-literary writings while he was teaching 
in Georgia. He has written upon the theory and prac- 
tice of government one important book, The State, 
and others of less importance upon the same subject. 
The most valuable of his works consist of a small 
volume entitled Division and Reunion, which treats of 
the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and 
a series of five volumes entitled A History of the 
American People, containing in interesting narrative 
form and with thoughtful comment the story of the 
entire American continent before the formation of the 
union, and then the story of the United States. Wilson's 
addresses and state papers written during the World 
War are almost ideal for their clearness, directness, 
and forcefulness. A much earlier volume entitled Mere 
Literature and Other Essays had given artistic prom- 
ise which these state papers have amply fulfilled. 

President Wilson, more than any other American ) 
of this day, has carried on the traditions of the best y 
style of English speech in both spoken and written 1 
discourse. His mother was an English woman, and 
his culture is essentially English; not only his liter- 
ary studies and his facility in speaking and writing 
evidence his English culture, but also the nature of 
his thought upon history, jurisprudence, and political 
philosophy. 

Essayists in Journalism, Philosophy, and General 
Culture. — ^The talents of most of the American essay- 
ists of our generation have found emplo)mient in writ- 
ing chiefly for the periodical press. The greater part 
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The great 
newspapers 



of the woric published in the periodicals is doomed to 
brief life and fame, but is certain of immediate and 
wide circulation. Journalism in America, including 
daily, weekly, monthly, and other serial publications, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century had attained 
the phenomenal quantity of eight billions of copies of 
periodicals for twelve months, with a market value of 
two hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars. The 
subsequent twenty years have seen in volume a progress 
whose, rapidity has been almost beyond belief. It 
has been estimated that much more than two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars are now spent annually in 
the United States for newspapers alone, and that these 
newspapers represent a cost of over two hundred and 
thirty-seven millions more than all the text-books in all 
the public schools. Newspapers pour from the press 
in unending succession — not waiting even for the com- 
ing of the dawn of the day whose date they bear, — and 
in editions that are enormous in bulk. New York 
city, as might be expected from its size, location, and 
great wealth, has drawn to it the most ambitious and, 
in the main, the most able publishers and editors. The 
Evening Post, The Tribune, The Sun, The World, 
and The Times, are unsurpassed for enterprise and for 
influence. The Sun was founded as early as 1833, 
though a more important date in newspaper history 
is 1868, when Charles A. Dana, foremost of all Ameri- 
can editors of the daily press (foremost at least as an 
editor, though William Cullen Bryant, for fifty years 
editor of the Evening Post, was a greater figure as a 
man of letters), became editor and manager of The 
Sun, So far as can be ascertained, however, the Nezi^ 
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York Globe is the oldest daily newspaper in America 
in point of continuous publication. The Globe was 
founded in 1793 by Noah Webster, the lexicographer, 
as The Minerva. The name was changed to Comrner- 
cial Advertiser in 1797 and the paper was published 
under that title one hundred and seven years, until 
1904, when it was re-christened The Globe. 

Opinions vary as to the relative merits of these 
newspapers, but it may be said that The Times not 
only gives more attention to literature than does any 
one of the others, but also at present contains the best 
written editorials. The Boston Transcript, The Chi- 
cago Tribune, and The Springfield Republican are now 
rather generally considered the ablest of the newspa- 
pers published outside the metropolis. The Spring- 
field Republican comes nearer to being free and inde- 
pendent in its expression than any other journal in 
the country. Its editorial pages contain the best con- 
sidered and most just views of current history. Be- 
yond all question its weekly edition is both the most 
intellectually interesting and the soundest in opinion of 
all newspaper weeklies in America. That such a nota- 
bly well edited paper should appear fifty-two times a 
year is almost a miracle in journalistic achievement. 

The monthly magazine of the twentieth century can 
hardly be well understood without a glance at its past. 
The eighteenth century saw the rise and decay of a 
score of good monthly magazines in this country, from 
the early ventures of Benjamin Franklin to the at- 
tempts at editing by the novelist Charles Brockden 
Brown. Then during the first half of the nineteenth 
century nearly all the prominent thinkers and authors 
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of America were associated with magazines, either as 
editors or as contributors. Among the many editors 
were such noteworthy personages as Washington Irv- 
ing, Richard Henry Dana, Sr., George P. Morris, 
Samuel Woodworth, Nathaniel P. Willis, William 
Great maga- Cullen Bryant, Charles Fenno HoflEman, George R. 

sine editora j ^ > o 

Graham, Edgar Allan Poe, George Ripley, Margaret 
Fuller, Park Benjamin, Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The contributors includ- 
ed practically all the men whose names find mention 
in American history from 1800 to 1850. Yet only one 
or two of the magazines of that half-century have sur- 
• vived, the most important being the North American 
Review, which was founded in 1815, and is now the 
oldest of all periodicals. 

In 1850 Harper's New Monthly Magazine was es- 
tablished. Much of its magnificent success has been ' 
due to the ability of Henry M. Alden, who was its 
editor for fifty years, and who died as late as 
1919. the founding of this magazine was quickly 
followed by that of Putnam's Monthly Magazine and 
that of The Atlantic Monthly, Then between 1868 
and 1895 several popular monthlies were established, 
among them The Century Magazine, The Overland 
Monthly, Scribner's Magazine, The Forum, The Cos- 
mopolitan, The Arena, Munsey's Magazine, McClure's 
Magazine, and The Bookman, The energy and au- 
dacity of the enterprise exerted to make the magazine 
a very modern and a very attention-compelling affair 
has some light thrown upon it by the story told of the 
editor of McClure's by William W. Ellsworth, pub- 
lisher of The Century. McClure once engaged Eliza- 
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beth Stuart Phelps to write a life of Christ, but when 
it was written rejected it because he wanted "a more 
snappy life of Christ!" 

The finest contributions to magazines have been 
made to The Atlantic, Harper^s, The Century, and 3St^^^ 
Scribner's, The London editor, William T. Stead, as- 
serted that no other magazines in the world were 
comparable with these four. Certainly few magazines 
have ever begun, and none in our time has begun, its 
publication with such a formidable array of literary 
names as those of the contributors to the first num- 
ber of The Atlantic: Longfellow, Motley, Emerson, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier,^and Mrs. Stowe, — five con- 
tributions by Emerson alone! Scribner's for many 
years was the best illustrated magazine in the world, 
due to the true artistic work of the engraver Timothy 
Cole. 

The most notable publications devoted to political 
reviews and literary criticism are, at present, The 
Dial, a monthly, and The Nation and The New Repub- S^^Jg, 
lie, the former a weekly of long standing, the latter a 
comparatively new one. The New Republic was cordial- 
ly welcomed when, but a few years ago, it was founded, 
for there were many intelligent readers who were much 
wearied of the constant cock-sureness and the more 
than occasional air of intellectual superiority which 
had come to characterize The Nation) but the newer 
weekly found it difficult to avoid the path so plainly 
beaten by the older. During the later years of the 
Great War, The Review, another weekly, was inaugu- 
rated to combat radical tendencies and teachings which 
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the War had aroused to greater activity than ever 
before. This journal deserves, in order that a full- 
rotmded view of the tendencies of to-day may be better 
understood, a larger audience than it has as yet 
reached. But the public appears to think that The 
Review it too insistent that old things are still good 
and that open-mindedness is not of necessity an aban- 
donment of common-sense. Possibly "the lady doth 
protest too much," and thereby seems to be an "or- 
gan" as much as the radical organs it was founded to 
combat ; it is a matter of editing, or of editors, — con- 
servative publications must, to succeed, manifest as 
much of independence of thought as the radical. 

One would be recreant to a great deal that aided in 
making his childhood's intellectual interest, did he not 
pay tribute to ♦S'^ Nicholas, which still is, as it has 
been ever since its establishment, the most nearly 
ideal of all children's magazines. Its present editor, 
William Fayal Clarke, is continuing the fine tradi- 
tions of strength, of truth, of boldness, and of cheer, 
initiated by its first editor, Mary Mapes Dodge. St. 
Nicholas has been responsible for much that has be- 
come our literary inheritance. A suggestion from 
Mrs. Dodge, made to Kipling when he was telling her 
a story of an Indian jungle, resulted in The Jungle' 
Book, It was the reading of a story in St, Nicholas 
for November, 1884, which transformed Jack London 
from a wharf rat, a boy pirate, on San Francisco Bay, 
into the author of The Sea Wolf, 

In all honesty, after all this praise of the contem- 
porary magazines, it should be said that very 
few of the hundreds of magazines published 
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to-day would live for three issues without the 
income which comes from advertisements. Som^ 
idea of this income may be gathered from the] 
item that the book cover, in color, of one Am-^ 
erican monthly sells to the advertiser for twelve How they 
thousand dollars an issue. One of the wedclies con- 
tained during a recent year more than fifteen millions r 
of dollars worth of advertising. These are the facts, « 
even though dear old Dr. Samuel Johnson said in 1759 
that "The trade of advertising is now so near to per- 
fection that it is not easy to propose any improve- 
ment." The point to remember when one is discussing 
what is printed in magazines and in the newspaper is 
that journalism is not literature, though, as a by- 
product, literature of a high order does occasionally 
appear there, but that it is an industry, perhaps the 
greatest of modern industries. 

It is amid this variety and this immensity in num- j^ esiayist 
ber of periodical publications that the essayist has al- f^^^* ^^' 
most lost himself ; for, in writing for the daily news- 
paper he speaks chiefly for the moment and to the 
passing crowd, and in writing for the magazine he is 
not often doing more than trying himself out. To be 
sure, if his magazine contribution proves to be success- 
ful, it is likely at a later date to be found in book form. 
But newspaper articles published as books have usually 
found no more than brief popularity. 

Among recent essayists a few only have stood forth R^g^„^ 
prominently, — ^William Dean Howells, F. Marion ^»»*y«t» 
Crawford, Frank Norris, Samuel McChord Crothers, 
Agnes Repplier, Paul Elmer More, and Lafcadio 
Heam are those who seemingly are sure of readers 
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fifty years hence, although at least half a dozen more 
must be mentioned in any discussion of authorship 
in the present di^y. The. name of John Burroughs 
should not be excluded from those of the essayists of 
our day, though his better works were all published -* 
before 1890. Since that date his books have been four- 
teen in number, one of them ai volume of poems. W. D. 
Howells, who died in May, 1920, also be- 
longed rather to a generation older than ours, 
but his Criticism and Fiction was published as late 
as 1895. F. Marion Crawford's little book called 
The Novel — Whoi It Is will certainly be a classic 
in the field of inquiry concerning the art of prose 
fiction. And Frank Norris's The Responsibilities of 
a Novelist will never fail to stimulate every 
reader who is awake to things important and original 
in criticism. Still, it is by virtue of their novels, ^ 
to be discussed later, rather than by their critical es- 
says, that Norris, Crawford, and especially Howells, 
are to be accounted among what James Russell Lowell 
termed "the chief honors of our literature." 

Samuel McChord Crothers has written several books 
whose material has been collected from the pages of 
various magazines to which he has contributed. These 
books are uneven in quality, though one of them has 
throughout its pages an almost unbroken charm, hu- 
mpr,^and uplifting power, far surpassing any. one of the 
Oth6r volumes. This book is The Gentle Reader; it has 
made an q)och in many a young student's reading life. 

Agnes Repplier, born of French parents in Phila- 
delphia, exhibits much of the strongly individual tem- 
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perament which makes a writer of power. She is in- 
teresting for the note of protest which runs through all 
her work, a dissent from widely accepted modern 
views of things. Yet she is keenly alive to all that is 
occurring in the world of her time, and not hostile to 
its life so much as critical of its easy-going opinions. 
Her essays may be found in almost every first-class 
magazine, where they are eagerly sought for by the 
cultivated reader: From Books and Men published in 
1*888 to The Cat, 1912, there is a baker's dozen of 
books, all of them pleasant, witty, and thoughtful, 
their humor marked by a subtle, self-contained touch 
that is new to our day. 

A more scientific, more widely informed, and more 
philosophic critic than Miss Repplier is Paul Elmer 
More, formerly a teacher and from 1909 until the year 
of the beginning of the Great War in Europe editor 
of The Nation. Mr. More has appealed to the reader More 
who is not merely cultivated but cultivated within a 
special field, that field of criticism which is based upon 
interpretative philosophic insight rather than upon 
personal impressions. His Shelburne Essays, by 1920 
ten volumes in all, represent the best that is known and 
thought to-day in the way of a spiritually steadfast in- 
terpretation of what men of letters have been doing 
in the world. Mr. More's favorite antagonism is sen- 
timentalism ; perhaps stupidity he dislikes only a little 
less. He is greatly interested in artistic form, and in 
all elements of natural beauty to be found in books; 
but he is interested even more in the fundamental 
brain-work which is inspired by and guided by ethical 
and religious mood and results in great books. 
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Perhaps George Kennan's Siberia and the Exile 
System (1891) should not be passed by in our record 
of recent American literature, if only to call the atten- 
tion of those who wish to make writing a profession 

Kennan to the indefatigable investigation and the classification 

which Kennan makes of his material. Mr. Kennan's 
envelope-index of Russia is said by his publisher to 
have been in 1919 fifty feet long; another of his in- 
dexes, that of Japanese material, is twenty feet long; 
and when Kennan wrote an article for McClure's 
Magazine upon suicide he had a couple of thousand 
indexed envelopes full of material upon that subject 
alone. Mr. Kennan has been a most successful con- 
tributor to magazines. He believes, when he writes, 
and his publishers believe likewise, that his positions 
are always impregnable. 

James Huneker, Robert Cortes Holliday, and Chris- 
topher Morley are three other essayists whose praise 
enthusiastic reviewers^ seem unable to place too high, 

iiuneker in their own judgment. How often the professional 

reviewers pray, after the manner of the Anglican 
ritual, "to have a right judgment in all things," would 
be difficult to say. Of Huneker's dozen or more vol- 
umes of essays, two stand out sharply as greatly supe- 
rior to all the others, the two volumes entitled Icono- 
clasts: A Book of Dramatists, and Ivory, Apes, and 
Peacocks, One who has read these books is not likely 
soon to escape their influence. The food one gets 
from them is meat, not molasses; but their style is 
jerky, unpleasantly so, their diction often not so much 
erudite as so far-fetched as to be strained to misappli- 
cation. It would seem that Huneker, though he would 
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not admit it, is almost ready to believe with Nietzsche 
that "all that is profound loves the mask." Robert 
Cortes Holliday is far more popular than Huneker, but Hoiuday 
his thought is not profound, and his style, though 
satirical, is too heavy and lumbering to promise readers 
beyond his own time. His Walking Stick Papers is a 
readable volume for us, for he is our contemporary, 
and is worthy of respect, if not of enthusiasm. Chris- 
topher Morley, until recently editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, but now of New York, 
hqfs, for a young man not above thirty in years, won 
a warm regard in the hearts of numberless readers. 
"Hearts" does not imply that he does not stir and stim- Mori«y 
ulate the intellect, but he is for the easy-chair rather 
than for the study. He acknowledges authorship of 
seven volumes by 1920. Fame began for him with 
Parnassus on Wheels, in 1917. His latest volume of 
verse. The Rocking Horse, is light-minded, no doubt, 
but it is far from heavy-handed. Two volumes of es- 
says published in 1919, Mince Meat] and The Haunted 
Book Shop, have had much vogue among the book sell- 
ers. But Mince Meat becomes monotonous unless one 
reads in relays. Almost the most interesting thing said 
in either of these two volumes is a remark in The 
Haunted Book Shop th2it "There are only about thirty 
thousand really important books in the world. I sup- 
pose about five thousand of them were written in the 
English language and five thousand more have been 
translated." 

Lafcadio Hearn must be accorded, even in so brief 
a book as this, much more extended treatment than Hcam 
the other essayists we have thus far discussed, for his 
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^ creative imagination sets him as an artist far above 
most of his contemporaries. His origin was not Amer- 
ican. He was born in 1850 upon one of the Greek is- 
lands. His father was an Englishman and his mother 
a Greek. Heam was educated in England, but re- 
moved to America and became a journalist at Cincin- 
nati and then at New Orleans, and later a teacher, 
and finally an extensive traveler. The last years of 
Lafcadio Heam were spent in Japan. He is best 
known as a writer upon topics connected with that 
country, where he became a Japanese citizen, married 
a Japanese woman, and upon his death in 1904 was 
buried with full Buddhist rites, the first foreigner, if 
a citizen of a country can be called a foreigner there, 
to be so distinguished in the island empire. 

Several of Hearn's books were published before our 
period, among them Stray Leaves from Strange Liter- 
atures, Some Chinese Ghosts, and Chita. The first 
two show their author's faculty for assimilation of 
foreign ideas and for stamping them with his own im- 
agery and thought. Stray Leaves reveals his early in- 
terest in things Egyptian, East Indian, Finnish, and 
Hebrew. Some Chinese Ghosts re-tells the content 
of certain bits of Chinese literature. Comprehension 
of and sympathy with the elusive mystery of the 
Orient is here both strong and delicate; the work is 
original, too, as gems cut and re-set are considered 
original by the lapidary. Chita: A Memory of Last 
Island IS a story of the sea and of the hurricane 
wh'*'^h destroyed a Caribbean Sea island resort of 
wealthy citizens of New Orleans, a story of hu- 
man love and misery, a tragic story of how 
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Vature whistled with all her winds, 7 

Did as she pleased, and went her way. 

In descriptive power no other book by its author ex- 
cels Chita. But others are more thoughtful, as they 
were more mature. 

Just before his death, Lafcadio Hearn read the 
printer's proofs of the most thoughtful of his books, 
Japan, an Interpretation. Three others, however, are 
more often read, — Kotto, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Ja- 
pan, and Kokoro. The word "Kokoro," as the sub- 
title "Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life" indi- 
cates, means something equivalent to "heart," as when 
we speak of "the heart of things." This book contains 
several brief essays, each complete in itself, and is re- 
plete with ideas that are somewhat , unusual to the 
western mind. Some of the essays are extraordinary 
both for thought and for artistic grace and power, 
among them, "By Force of Karma," "The Idea of Pre- 
existence," and "The Genius of Japanese Civilization." 
The last is the most interesting to one who has observ- 
ed closely the entrance of Japan into a sphere of world- 
activity. In 1917 was brought out an edition of Heam's 
lectures delivered at a Japanese university, ^nd entitled 
Life and Literature. This book is a profoundly thought- 
ful one ; restrained feeling, too, broods, hovers, over 
its every page. It is an excellent book with which to 
initiate oneself into the thought and the work of Hearn. 
The student of literature is interested here to find ^tyle 
defined as character, and literature, in so far as it is a 
fine art, as the best expression of the most intimate 
experience, — an excellent definition of literature, sure- 
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Heam was an unusual artist in words. Restrained 
in representing his thought, suggesting rather than set- 
ting it out in systematic detail, strangely subtle in the 
trend of his suggestions, graceful and deft in descrip- 
tive touch, — ^because of these characteristics he is sure 
to bring back again and again to his books the intelli- 
gent reader who once dips within them. The thought 
of Hearn reverberates in one's mind, after one has 
read him, as the music of a bell-like instrument, and 
moves one with the meanings with which it is fraught. 
His thought is disturbing, too, to some traditional ideas 
of the occidental mind concerning things it has deemed 
of importance. His most imposing thinking was exert- 
ed upon the effort to fuse the spirit of western evolu- 
tional science with the Indian Buddhism which had 
already fused itself with, or grafted itself upon, the 
artistic sense of Japan. A strange compound he makes, 
but a most modem one. The beauty of his language 
is partly due to its strangely new meaning, and partly 
to the fact that it is characterized, as the Japanese lan- 
guage is, by an aversion to saying all and leaving noth- 
ing to the reader's imagination. Mingled with the 
savor and flavor of Hearn's western experience, all 
this is intensely modern, even ahead of its time. He 
will be more eagerly read and more cordially claimed 
by us as time advances. 

Irophe^ American philosophy has in our day expendec} its 

ma'fi interest upon practical psychology and even upon 
purely educational problems rather than upon the prob- 
lems of the origin and nature and destiny of the uni- 
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verse, or, in other words, metaphysics. The average 
man ignores the claim of philosophy to be the science 
of the sciences, and desires to know what the philoso- 
pher can say that will help him get on in the world. 
And the philosopher of to-day seems to desire to meet 
this demand so far as he can, though is not entirely 
neglectful of the old searchings after the truth about 
first and fundamental and ultimate things. Hence the 
prevailing character of the labors of John Dewey, Wil-^ 
liam James, Borden Parker Bowne, and Josiah Royce> 
partly practical, partly metaphysical. 

John Dewey stands among the foremost of the "in- 
tellectuals" of the present day in America. His studies *^''' 
in educational theory and in social conditions have led 
to the writing of a number of thoughtiful volumes, all 
^ lacking, however, in warmth and fervor and therefore 
, having little appeal to the average reader. His little 
• volume entitled How We Think has been more widely 
read than any other book from his pen. It is a valu- 
able book. Professor Bowne's earlier works upon psy- ^<*^^« 
chological theory, upon the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, upon theism, and upon metaphysics are 
worthy of careful perusal by the student of the thought 
of the United States. His notable Principles of Ethics 
falls within the present period, having been published 
in 1892. Professor Royce, a Californian, who gave R<vct 
his attention largely to popularizing the thought of 
Hegel, was a much more free and fresh and vigorous 
author than either Dewey or Bowne, even though he 
wrote almost exclusively of the more theoretical as- 
pects of man's thought up6n the wotld and tipoh mart 
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rather tiiian upon the practical procedure of man's life. 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, The Conception of 
God, Studies of Good and Evil, The Conception of Im- 
mortality, and The World and the Individual, all pub- 
lished between 1892 and 1901, are able books from the 
mind of this able thinker. 

It IS William James, however, who has held the ad- 
v^miiam vantage over his fellow philosophers fn this country, 

because of the clearness and simplicity and audacity of 
his style. He has at times written of philosophical 
problems almost in the language of "the man in the 
street." Perhaps he has occasionally thinned his 
thought down by doing so; but his influence in both 
America and Europe appears as yet to have been all the 
more effective for this freshness and even carelessness 
of style. Between 1890 and 1907 William James wrote 
Principles of Psychology , in two volumes, The Will to 
Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, Hu- 
man Immortality, The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, and Pragmatism, and many other books and arti- 
cles. Pragmatism^ m2Lde a great stir in the world, for 
it aided and abetted the too prevalent idea that the to- 
tal value of anything depends wholly upon its working 
efficiency, — whatever "works" is right. Great masses 
of people have surrendered without thought of their 
own to James's way of thinking. Yet his books are 
very modem, and they are eminently readable. It still 
remains for some other thinker to bring philosophy 
more closely down to earth than he has brought it. 

American universities have many capable and orig- 
inal thinkers and expounders of philosophy among 
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their prbf essors. Whether any of them will ' take a 
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place 111 the history of our literature does not yet ap- 
pear. Perhaps the work of George Santayana should santayana 
not lie passed entirely by in this consideration, especial- 
ly his volumes upon The Sense of Beauty and Reason 
in Art; but he belongs with greater right to literature 
through his disclosing the "soul's invincible surmise" 
in his verse. His sonnet sequence is noble verse, some- 
what subdued in emotion, but very nearly perfect in 
technique, and filled with thought, now elusive and 
again straightforwardly simple, direct, and appealing. 
After all, philosophy and poetry are not unallied : and 
Santayana writes well of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe 
in his Three Philosophical Poets. 

If interpretation of the life of nature is even a mild 
form of philosophy, then John Muir must be reckoned ura5S7 ''**" 
with. His The Mountains of California is a descrip- 
tive and interpretative book bright with the beauty of 
the spirit of its author as well as with the grandeur and 
charm of its subject. Muir's brief story of Stickeen 
IS perhaps the world's greatest classic handling of that Muir 
friend of man, the dog, ranking above even Dr. John 
Brown's Rab and His Friends and Alfred Olliva'nt's 
Bob, Son of Battle in descriptive beauty and subtlety 
of psychological analysis. It is the kind of book that 
leaves its mark upon the line of literary achievement 
of all the race. 

An interpreter of nature on our east coast deserves 
mention as well as John Muir upon our west, though 
he can hardly have the place in our literature held by sharp 
Muir. Dallas Lore Sharp, professor in Boston Uni- 
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versity, has not allowed libraries and class-rooms to 
dull his sense for beauty and his sense for vitality in 
external nature. Particularly does he show keen ap- 
preciation of the individuality in creatures of the wild. 
Sharp is a writer of genuine simplicity ; his A Watcher 
in the Woods ( 1903) is sufficient evidence of that. He 
is not so good a seller as Thompson Seton, but he is a 
great deal better writer. 
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mtittti of iTiction 

Hu^ry and Psychology Made Easy. — We do not 
need to go back to Henry Fielding to be assured that 
the purpose of the fiction writer is to be a historian of 
human nature, for Joseph Conrad is telling us **Fiction 2f* VicSS?^ 
is history, human history, or it is nothing." And so 
it is, and furthermore it is history, human history, con- 
temporary social history, psychologically interpreted 
and presented. If it were not, then woe to our genera- 
tion 1 For the millions of readers who study little his- 
tory and read no formal psychology would be ignorant 
indeed of much that they must know and understand 
of man and his life if human society is to be kq)t to- 
gether. There is an abundance of best-sellers whose 
authors have only rays of moonlight in their brains, 
many more whose authors spread before us only a 
feast of loaves and fishes with never a word of spiritual 
uplift and power. But there are some, a few, who are 
students of human society and the mind of man, who 
are thinkers, and who are artists. These are they who 
exercise care in the structure of their novels and short- 
stories, to the end that what they have written may ap- 
pear to stand at balance with the structural tendencies 
of human development They have sufficient intellect 
to employ logic in conducting the sequence of events 
in their story of the acts of man. Their consciences 
lead them to exact truth in their treatment of charac- 
ter. And with all of this they convince us, they enter- 
tain us. 

The Short Story. — The story-tellers in the prose of 
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our time may be considered as Short-Story Writers, 
Writers of Novelettes, and Novelists. If ^t first thought 
the classification of the novelette apart from the other 
two types of prose fiction may not seem justified, per- 
haps the classification may seem at least acceptable 
after its discussion has been presented. 
, The leading short-story writers in our literature since 
1890 have been Henry Cuyler Bimner, Henry van Dyke, 
Hamlin Garland, Gertrude Atherton, Margaret Deland, 
Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, Alice Brown, William Syd- 
ney Porter, James Oppenheim, Thomas Nelson Page, 
and James Lane Allen. These are writers about whose 
standing there can no longer be much controversy. If 
others were to be included in a list such as this, at 
whose name should we then draw the line?. If we 
were to place with them Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
Joseph Lincoln, Richard Harding Davis,^ Lloyd Os- 
boume, or Jack London, all of whom have been very 
popular indeed, there would be definite demand from 
almost every reader that this, that, or another be added 
to the list of names of the enchanters. Each of those 
we have named as fairly certain of lasting fame has 
been imitated, but each remains unequalled in his spe- 
cial field. And yet no one of even these has risen to 
equality with the writers who dominated the short-story 
field a generation ago, Bret Harte, Henry James, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and George Washington 
Cable. Cable is still living and writing, though his 
notable short-stories, in the inimitable book Old Creole 
Days, was published as long ago as 1879. Cable has 
been a great literary artist, and was the first American 
to use his own environment for a background of real 
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literature. 

A word or two about each of the short-story writers 
who with comparative recency have come into the 
stream of our literary development, and have come to 
stay, and then a slight recognition of four or five 
"others." 

H. C. Bunner was for years editor of Puck, and his Buimer 
short-stories are, most of them, humorous both in con- 
ception and in development of detail. Bunner had the 
power of perfectly focusing the interest upon one situ- 
ation, — which is the truly distinctive art of the modern 
short-story. It is doubtful whether any writer of 
short-stories ever has handled striking endings in a 
more masterly fashion than did Bunner, unless it was 
the French author Maupassant. And Bunner knew 
how few details were necessary to secure sufficient fix- 
ing of the reader's attention upon the point of his story. 
His stories are as American, too, as any ever written, 
despite the fact that he made over many French stories 
into English. Possibly the best of all his short-stories 
are A Sisterly Scheme and, a much better one, Our 
Aromatic Uncle. 

Henry van Dyke, a clergyman, a Princeton profes- ^^ jjy^^ 
sor, and a diplomat in the foreign service of the United 
States, is responsible for a large shelf-full of books, 
varied in kind and in subject matter, ranging through 
lyric poetry, literary drama, theology, interpretation of 
the Great War, and prose fiction. His first war book 
was entitled Fighting for Peace, but though its title is 
an excellent one the book was deficient in force be- 
cause of its hasty construction. Since the date of that 
publication, 1917, van Dyke has published a book of 
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short*stories filled with matters of war^ but it is much 
less inspiring than two older volumes, The Blue Flower 
and The Unknown Quantity, , These two books are 
quite worthy of the praise the public has accorded 
them. We are too near the war, it would seem, for 
excellence in interpretation of it through fiction, just 
as we are too near for historians or for political scien- 
tists to evaluate it adequately. The vast driftings of 
the mind of man as a whole have, within the years of 
the war, affected the individual as well as nations. Van 
Dyke is best known, amid the multitude of his voliunes 
large and small,, for the little Story of the Other Wise 
Man, which has, as its title suggests, a Biblical back- 
ground, and is told with dignity and impressiveness. 
The ntmiber of tales told with £ibUcal material for 
their basis is uncountable. Is there a better one than 
this Story of the Other Wise Man? 

Hamlin Garland has contended that one should write 
of only what he knows, and his practice has followed 
his requirement. Essays, novels, and short-stories have 
poured from his pen; all are built out of his experi- 
ence, but it is the short-stories that best represent what 
GuiuA he has seen and actively shared in. Hamlin Garland's 

early life was spent upon what was then the American 
frontier, — in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Dakota. His stories of the life in that region, though 
not entirely of its poverty, its grimness, its dullness, 
,.its overwork, are resentful of what he calls "the fero- 
cious toil of the farm." Yet critics who have found 
Garland's work leaden-hued and that alone cannot have 
gone very far with him in his books. His Main- 
Traveled Roads and Other Main-Traveled Roads con- 
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tain quite enough representing emptiness of spirit, 
weariness of living, and almost hopeless melancholy, 
but there is also in them much of homely humor and 
much enjoyment of life. It is difficult to believe that 
one who thinks of Hamlin Garland as always depress- 
ing can have rjcad "Among the Corn-Rows," "The 
Creamery Man," "William Bacon's Man," or "Elder 
Pill, Preacher." Garland's work cannot be said to have 
in high degree the quality of literary elegance, but it 
has, in the short-stories, the quality of convincingness, 
and much of it is, if not inspiring, at least very enter- 
taining. His A Son of the Middle Border is one of 
the best of autobiographical novels, a true and truly 
wonderful book. 

While Gertrude Atherton is best known among gen- 
eral readers for her journalistic work and for her 
novels, especially the novel entitled The Conqueror, aAUierton 
story of the life of Alexander Hamilton, yet her short- 
stories of the life in the California of the days before 
its acquisition by the United States deserve and in 
time, it is not unsafe to predict, will secure, a large 
and interested audience. The most unique of these 
short-stories are in the volume with the attractive title 
.of The Splendid Idle Forties. Whether these stories 
accurately reflect the California (their author was born 
in California) of the old days, does not matter, — 
Homer's Iliad does not accurately reflect the old days 
of Greece and the Troad, but the epic is none the less 
interesting and valuable. Gertrude Atherton in 1917 
published a volume of essays entitled The Living 
Present, and dedicated "To Eternal France." Mrs. 
Atherton's journalistic efforts have not secured her 
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the praise that has been so freely given for her books. 
Perhaps some of her opinions have been too vigorously 
expressed to suit certain readers. Writing recently 
from San Francisco of the multitude of books adapted 
to current interest in "ghosts," she said : "As for this 
wave of spiritualism that is sweeping two continents, 
whirling even authors about as if they were little nine 
pins, we have had it before, and without the excuse of 
war. Half the world gets softening of the brain just 
so often." 

The short-stories (or are they novelettes?) in Mar- 
garet Deland's Old Chester Tales, published in .1890, 
put their author upon a plane of favorable comparison 
with any writer of narrative of her time. Some of the 
characters in these tales, especially the character 
known as Dr. Lavender, are among the most attractive 
in American fiction. To read these wholesomely stim- 
ulating stories amid so much contemporary literature 
which leads to disquietude of mind and of heart, is 
richly satisfying. 

"I think the Lord must have thought a good deal of 

common people," said President Lincoln, "he made so 

many of them." Well, there are many common people 

Fteeman in the tales of Mrs. Mary Eleanor Wilkins-Freeman ; 

nearly all of them New England women. Whether they 
were thought much of by their creator, it is not possi- 
ble to say, but it is certain that they were thought much 
about. Mrs. Freeman' is one of the very few good 
writers who can do their work without much revision ; 
but that is because she is so careful to plan and think 
through to smallest detail her stories before she pens 
them. In temperament Mrs. Freeman resembles Haw- 



thorne, . gloomy, brooding, though not morbid, more 
strongly affected than he by the sordidness, the pathos, 
and the tragedy of the narrow, distorted life of those 
many New England Puritans who were unintelligent, 
and of. their country-bred descendants. She is scrupu- 
lously exact in her workmanship, but lacking the sure 
stylistic touch of her master. Her stories are distinct- 
ly New England in setting, and limited almost exclu- 
sively to the vainly struggling, desperately suffering, 
but, amid it all, unreasoning, character of rural life. 
She does not display the bitter hostility to the condi- 
tions of life surrounding her village and country people 
which is characteristic of Hamlin Garland in his stories 
of the Middle- west farming communities. Mrs. Free- 
man is more evenly somber than Garland, less willing 
to break out into flashes of genial humor than he, — a 
Hamlin Garland in a Hawthorne environment, and, 
perhaps partly because of the environment, a greater 
writer. Her novels, Pembroke (which is her best), 
The. Portion of Labor, The Shoulders of Atlas, and 
one or two others of less note, are sufficient to illus- 
trate her spirit and her accomplishment in style and in 
delicately energetic, almost profound, character-draw- 
ing. She requires a sympathetic reader, perhaps one 
with at least some rudiments of a creative mind, for 
her full appreciation. Her short-stories, however, have 
brought her the larger audience, chiefly because they do 
not require sp long sustained a concentration of what 
is sometimes unwilling attention, however fascinated 
the attention may be at other times, and because they 
are somewhat more ingenious in incident and in plot 
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than are the novels. The short stories in A New 
Ungland Nun and Other Stories, in Silence, and Other 
Stories (especially the two called ''The Little Maid at 
the Door" and "Evelina's Garaen"), and in The kvina 
in the Rosebush and Other Stories of the Supernatural, 
are among the most artistic and the most pathetically 
moving stories in American literature. 

One ot 2^ew England's most successful writers of 
AUce narrative is Miss Alice Brown, — of Boston now, though 

^^^^ her birthplace and childhood home was in Wew namp- 

snire. ;:>ne has written poetry, novels, travel glimpses, 
a ten thousand dollar prize play, by title Children of 
the Earth, and at least two collections of excellent 
short-stories, Meadow-Grass and Vanishing Points. 
The first of these collections brought the breath of 
country air to its readers, and the second concerned it- 
self chiefly with members of over-cultivated city so- 
ciety. We could not spare the first; and the second 
leaves us better informed and soberly thoughtful. In 
Vanishing Points is the unmistakable influence of 
Henry James, with that analysis which takes one step 
beyond that which before had been the vanishing point. 
Even the phraseology of James is present at times in 
the book; but the kind of diction and of phraseology 
which Henry James employs naturally accompanies the 
method of psychological analysis, — certain words be- 
long to certain spheres and methods of thought. 

Pay Envelopes, by James Oppenheim (not E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, the English writer, we hasten to add), 
James Oppen- !» ^^^ of the best books of short-stories which have 
heiiii been written in this country. Its scenes are laid in and 
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about a large eastern manufacturing center. The as- 
pirations, the impulses, the bitter struggles, the pleas^ 
ures, too, of the factory and mill employees, are here 
better related than in any other American fiction. James 
Oppenheim has not done anything else so good, nothing 
so unchangeably valuable ; but one hopes that, as Dick 
Swiveller said to Mr. Quilp, "There is plenty more in 
the shop this comes from." 

Thomas Nelson Page was born and lived as a boy in p»«« 
the region of Virginia where much of General Grant's 
terrible struggle for the breaking down of the Southern 
Confederacy occurred. Page's father was a major in 
the army of General Lee. Thomas Page himself began 
his public life about ten years after the Civil War had 
closed, in the practice of law. Ten )rcars of the law 
was sufficient to give him part of the training which 
helped to make him so excellent an ambassador to Italy 
during the World War. 

Page has written a large number of books, and is 
looked upon as one of the leading novelists of the 
South. His novels, with but one exception, were pub- 
lished during our period, after 1890. Red Rock (1891) 
especially gave evidence of his power to write admir- 
ably the longer form of fiction. But the novels have 
not found such favor as have his short-stories. The 
short-stories to which Page now affixes the date 
1896, especially "Marse Chan" first published in 1884, 
"Unc* Edinburg," and "Meh Lady," are among the 
masterpieces of literature interpreting the negro. These 
tales take us into the very heart of the war, and not 
merely into that of the old plantation days or that of 
the days of reconstruction, as do most of the stories of 
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those who have written of the life of the South. In 
fine and subtle lines Page draws the characters of plan- 
tation owners and soldiers and slaves and freedmen. 
Though his attitude of mind toward slavery is thor- 
oughly sound and perfectly well-balanced, yet over the 
benevolent life of the plantations with which he had 
been vividly familiar he throws the softening air of 
wistful and regretful memory. 
It is not easy to speak in unrestrained terms of 
o. Henry - O. Henry, because he is, even now after his death, the 

most popular of all short-story writers. Every'Body, 
from the school-boy to his "high-brow" professor, ap- 
pears to be enamored of O. Henry. Ex-Premier 
Asquith has asserted that O. Henry is his favorite; 
University librarians confess that no other author's 
books are so widely circulated. Stephen Leacock, the 
Canadian humorist, can scarcely contain himself for 
admiration when he writes of the Amazing Genius of 
O. Henry. 

O. Henry, or William Sydney Porter, seems to have 
been born at Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1867, 
though several towns claim the honor of having been 
his birthplace. He went to Texas, a youth born to 
wander, and there worked upon a ranch, as one should 
who goes to Texas, and then in a newspaper office, and 
soon owned a paper at Austin. The newspaper which 
came under his control he called The Rolling Stone, 
He also worked in a bank for a time, and then drifted 
down into Central America. He returned to Texas, to 
cle^'^ ^for two weeks) in a drug store, and thereby 
gained much of that pharmacopeial knowledge which 
he has delighted in exploiting in his stories. Next we 
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find him to have been in New Orleans, writing for the 
daily press. Later his permanent residence for the nine 
years preceding his death was New York City. Here 
he accomplished his finest work, such volumes of short- 
stories as The Four Million, The Voice of the City, 
and The Trimmed Lamp, — or are Options, Strictly 
Business, Whirligigs, and Roads of Destiny the better 
books ? And yet many have maintained that the stories 
in The Gentle G%after are best of all ! Central Amer- 
ica, the South and West, and New York city (which he 
loved to call Bagdad-on-ther Subway) provided the set- 
, tings for most of his stories, — two hundred and fifty- 
• two in all ; and perhaps the best single story of all that 
■ he wrote is the one in Strictly Business entitled "A 
Municipal Report," 

Upon what does O. Henry's popularity rest? Upon 
at least four things: (i) His fearless revelations of the popular? 
pettiness of pretense in all life, high and low and all 
that lies between; (2) his honest and open admiration 
for the romantic elements in life; (3) his freshness 
and directness in the use of language ; and (4) his ex- 
aggeration of both the humorous and the pathetic. Add 
to these his marvelous gift for plot and for surprise, 
and he is not merely popular, but an excellent artist as 
well. Long may his books live ! But they may not live 
very long, because they deal almost exclusively with 
the transient in immediate setting and in speech. Yet 
about four million volumes of his short-stories have 
thus far been sold, more than two millions in the 
United States alone. 

Tames Lane Allen is a native of Kentucky, born 

. Allen 

there in 1849. He taught school and college classes 
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for several years; but since 1884 has given himself en- 
tirely to literary work. "In so far as literature is con- 
cerned, experience has taught me and has always com- 
pelled me to see human life as set in Nature; finding 
its explanation in soil, and sky, and season ; merely one 
of the wild growths that spring up on the surface of 
the earth amid ten thousand of others." Thus he wrote, 
and his stories of old and riew Kentucky are illustra- 
tions of this belief of his, — except that he takes human- 
ity a little more seriously than to consider it merely a 
"wild growth," with all the irresponsibility which such 
a character would imply. Man in his setting of earth 
and sky and season, yet man within society, is Mr. 
Allen's object of interest. 

Allen is a novelist as well as a short-story writer, The 
Choir Invisible, The Reign of Law, and The Mettle of 
the Pasture ranking high among the productions of our 
southern novelists. Two little books with the life of 
birds as their inspiration have been accorded strong 
public approval, A Kentucky Cardinal (1894) and The 
Kentucky Warbler (1918). Seekers for sensations in. 
fiction have expressed disappointment with this latest 
of his stories, though he who loves a classic style will 
find the little book a thing of beauty. Both old and 
new Kentucky are within it, too, — the old naturalist 
Alexander Wilson, author in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century of the nine volumes of American Orni- 
thology, who had named the Kentucky Warbler, and 
the twentieth century boy inspired by the life-story of 
the great ornithologist. But undoubtedly the volume 
named Piute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and 
Romances is that by which Allen is chiefly to be re- 
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membered, for, if for no other reason, within it is the 
inimitable story of the "Two Gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky." This story should never be described, never 
outlined to another; not one bit of its charm and ex- 
citement and great originality of incident and of char- 
acter should be taken away from a reader by any tell- 
ing beforehand of what is in the story. Another story, 
"King Solomon of Kentucky," should be read by every 
one who loves the heroic in life, wherever found. 

James Lane Allen has much of the attitude of scien- 
tist and of philosopher toward nature ; but above all it 
is human life which is most appealing to him and to 
those who take delight in following him. Perhaps he 
IS, at times, too ardently addicted to expressing his 
teaching instinct, which has survived from earlier days, 
and to too much polishing of his style. But his work 
is strong and beautiful ; he is a writer of books, not one 
who manufactures them. 

Our bede-roll would be deplorably deficient if omis- 
sion were made of Edwin Lefevre's "The Woman and 
Her Bonds" in his Wall Street Stories, of Robert 
Herrick's The Master of the Inn, of Mary Ravmond 
Shipman Andrew's The Perfect Tribute, and of F. Ma- 
rion Crawford's The Ul>f>er Berth. Richard Harding 
Davis's Gallagher and The Consul had their day of 
high popularity: perhaps thev still are worth reading. 
One hesitates less to commend the rather too academic 
but very valuable stories by Mrs. Anne C. Allinson in 
her volume Roads from Rome. Tn this volume Mrs. 
Allinson has included six stories, "sketches" she calls 
them, concerned with characters from the time of 
Julius Caesar to that of Hadrian. Tn these pages. 
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Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Maecenas, Catullus, and other 
^Bd«Bt days more and less known men of classical antiquity truly 

live for us. There would be more of culture abroad in 
the land if more of literature of this quality were avail- 
able to the aspiring student. It is the occasional abil- 
ity of a writer or teacher to make the characters of 
ancient days seem contemporary that keeps alive our 
faith in the large importance of so-called classical 
studies. 

Born into life! — 'tis we 

And not the world, are new; 
Our cry for bliss, our plea, 

Others have urged it, too 

Our wants have all been felt, our errors made before. 

And while we are. upon the subject of classical life 
in fiction mention must be made of the excellent novel, 
not short-story, by William Stearns Davis, A Friend of 
Caesar, also of the novel by Edward Lucas White, The 
Unwilling Vestal. The reading of these books will re- 
assure the student of the ancient classics of the im- 
portance of his studies, of their relation to reality ; they 
are also quite likely to lead the student of modem life 
alone to an interest in that of the days of the elder 
world. Edward Lucas White is best known by his his- 
torical romance centering about the career of Francia, 
the Dictator of Paraguay, and entitled, Bl 
Supremo. But his place in our study of short- 
stories IS due rather to the volume of short- 
stories published in 1919 and entitled, after 
the most original story in the book, The Song of the 
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Sirens. This is a highly imaginative story in modern 
setting, with a hint from old mythology to set it going. 
Mr. White has said that in all he has written he has 
always asked himself "how the poem or tale would 
read a hundred years from now." We should have 
more abiding books if that were a test with every 
writer. 

The Novelette — The novelette is aA old form of 
literature, dating back to the Book of Esther, by an 
unknown Hebrew author, to Daphnis and Chloe, by Se^Siw^ 
Longus, a Greek, and to Cupid and Psyche, by Apu- •*•*** 
leius, a Latin. The form was continued during the 
middle ages, its best example being Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, by an Old French author whose name is not 
known, and containing almost the first breath of the 
Renaissance spirit in literature. Then came The Lib- 
eral Lover, by Cervantes, in Spain ; and in Eighteenth 
century English literature. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
by Goldsmith, and Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson. Nov- 
elettes were rather frequent in English authorship dur- 
ing the Nineteenth century, none of them better than 
Dickens's Christmas Carol, Mrs. Gaskell's Cousin Phyl- 
lis, and the three stories in George. Eliot's Scenes of 
Clerical Life, The impatient reader of to-day finds 
it difficult to follow George Eliot's tales, so much less 
absorbing are they than her novels; but, if at this 
point we may constructively criticize and not record 
only, the twentieth century would be producing better 
novelettes if their authors were to study more closely, 
more intimately, those deeply human studies by George 
EKot, and would recognize the far-reaching, signi- 
ficance of her recognition, first of all modern fiction 
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writers, of the inseparable relation of character to 
environing circtunstances. The fact is tiiat she has 
thus far been the only novelist to sense the tmih 
that man's environment develops as well as man him- 
self. The great fault of the modem novelette is its 
unlifelikeness, its failure to understand man as he 
is in this world and to understand that the world: en- 
ters vitally into the life of man, also that cosmic de- 
velopment is not a matter of theory only but that 
human society is enveloped within that development; 
Yet the novelette, a minor form of fiction, has become 
an important form, even if not frequently an excellent 
form, of fiction in the literature of America. 

The novelette has been found difficult to define. 
Nearly all who have undertaken to say anything of it 
have confined their descriptions and definitions to a 
discussion of its comparative length or brevity. It is, 
they all say, usually longer than the short-story and 
shorter than the novel, — a thing, then, of middle mag- 
nitude, a sort of middle sister to the other forms of 
prose fiction. But on the basis of such a distinctioQ as 
that of length or brevity, one might as well speak of 
the two or three act play as a dramalette or dramolet, 
which no one appears anxious to do. There are other 
and better distinctions than that of length ; such as that 
the novelette affords more scope for the development 
of characters than does the short-story, though le^s 
scope for their development than does the novel. The 
novelette, too, may divide itself into parts, thus result- 
ing in a more imposing structure than the short-story; 
but it should be more "taut and trim" than the novel, 
not indulging at all in digressions or episodes. And 
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perhaps the nature of the purpose or of the theme or 
of the experience from which the story grows, deter- ive^dSaS?*^ 
mines that the novelette shall be what it is, — something ^^^ 
not either short-story or novel. A biological analogy 
which has been suggested as the basis of distinction is 
,^as good as any; that the seed or germ from which the 
' novelette grows determines that it shall be neither flow- 
er nor tree, but a shrub. 

Among American publications there have been many 
popular novelettes during recent years, not the least 
popular of them being Eleanor Hallowell Abbott's The 
Sick'€hbed Lady and her The White Linen Nurse, 
Irving Bacheller's Keeping up with Lizzie, and Clara fi^g"®^*" 
F. Laughlin's Everybody's Lonesome. But these have 
been inferior to successes of a slightly earlier day, such 
as Francis Hopkinson Smith's Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersrAlle, Henry James's The Lesson of the Master, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart's Napoleon Jackson, the 
Gentleman of the Plush Rocker, Stephen Crane's The 
Red Bodge of Courage, Francis. Marion Crawford's 
A Cigarette-Maker^ s Romance, Herman K. Viele's The 
Inn of the Silver Moon, Kate Douglas Wiggin's The 
Old Peabody Pew, Mrs. Edith Wharton's Summer and 
her Ethan Frome, and Booth Tarkington's Monsieur 
Beaucaire. The second of the two novelettes by Mrs. 
Wharton, has been acclaimed the strongest bit of Am- 
erican authorship of the present time. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, a native of Baltimore, was a 
painter and a lighthouse architect before he became a**Hop" smith 
writer of note. He has written several novels, one of 
which, Caleb West, — Master Diver, will long be re- 
membered. But his novelettes. Colonel Carter of Car- 
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tersvUle and Colonel Carter's Christmas, are his bid for 
even longer fame. The first is a most attractive pic- 
ture of the old regime in the South, and the second 
only a little less attractive, with the Colonel now in 
New York city. Both are rather rambling in structure, 
especially the second. It is a little surprising that a 
civil engineer could be satisfied with a loose- jointed 
piece of building, even in a literary structure ; and it is 
the lack of carefully constructed plot that makes these 
brief bits of fiction among the less artistic of American 
novelettes. But the man himself. Colonel Carter, is 
beyond praise for charm. 

It is to the encouragement so freely given to young 
authors by Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury Magazine^ that we owe the fact that Hopkinson 
Smith is a figure in our literature, — one of the counts 
in favor of the contention that our best magazines have 
. a real literary influence ; and Gilder, be it said, was that 
most rare phenomenon, an author's editor rather thah 
a publisher's. 

The reader interested in the life of art at some time 

instinctively finds his way into the work of Henry 

The modefm'^^J^i^^^s. Henry James belongs almost entirely to thie 

SSlewho period immediately preceding ours, although he lived 

on into the years of the Great War ; and yet we must 
mention here those incomparable long-short-stories or 
novelettes of his, The Lesson of the Master and The 
Madonna of the Future. They are for only the thought- 
f ul lover of books, and they may not be found easy to 
read, though to some readers lack of ease of interptc^ 
tation is no bar to pleasure; they delight to be called 
upon to think. Henry James has been in our genera- 
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tion the master of those who write. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart is one of that immortal 
company of American story-tellers who have at times 
made their special study and delight the negro and the **^ ^*""* 
general environment of the South, where the negro 
is an outstanding human figure. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, Sarah Barn- 
well Eliot, George W. Cable, O. Henry, Mrs. Sherwood 
Bonner MacDowell, Mrs. Louise Clarke Prynelle, Miss 
Martha Young, Harry Stillwell Edwards, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Fraser Boyle, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and, at a 
little earlier date, Richard Malcolm Johnston and Joel 
Chandler Harris, — and there are many more, — have 
found the negro finely susceptible of literary treatment, 
and in the handling of this subject matter there has 
been more explicit recognition of the reaction of man 
and environment than in almost any other American 
fiction, the negro and the old southern social order be- 
ing almost always inseparable. Few of these authors 
have been more highly amusing than Mrs. Stuart, in 
her Napoleon Jackson and Lamentations of Jeremiah 
Johnson. The negro in American fiction has become 
well worth the investigation of the student who desires 
the intellectual pleasure of pursuing something unique 
in the field of art, for the treatment of the negro is one 
of the most distinctive features of our literature in 
comparison with the literature of Europe ; in any event, 
the American negro is not found abroad. The novel- 
ettes of Mrs. Stuart afford an excellent introduction to 
this province of literary art. 

The World War renewed an interest in the stories of 
Stephen Crane, especially in his Red Badge of Cour- 
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age. Crane's stories were nearly all highly colored, 
cSS^ ' ^^^ ^^ heroes usually little less than mindless, or 
' empty-minded, anyway, but in The Red Badge of 
[ Courage he achieved one of the most remarkable of 
all studies of the mind of the soldier in action. The 
battle of Chancellorsville, during the war between the 
States, is the scene of the action of the story, and the 
psychological analysis, in simplest, most untechnical 
terms, of the country boy who there underwent his 
baptism of blood and iron and fire, will be of lasting 
value. The book was immensely popular immediately 
after its publication in 1895, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ y^^ httn sur- 
passed in the handling of its subject matter by any of 
the books upon the psychology of the soldier during 
the recent war. The present demand for the super- 
phenomenal in experience which is being met by spir- 
itistic fiction (for it is all fiction) ought to call forth 
from our writers more books of the type of The Red 
Badge of Courage. It is a study of the human spirit 
as it is, and not a foolish mass of pseudo-hallucina- 
tions. This book is acknowledged a masterpiece by 
soldiers who have been in action. It is more appre- 
ciated by the critical in Europe than it is here. 
Mrs. Edith Wharton would have come close to the 
Mrs. Wharton heart-intcrcst (the newspapers call it "human interest") 

of the present generation if only for her devotion to 
the needs of fair, shining France when that country 
was upon the brink of destruction during the World 
War. Mrs. Wharton is one of the ntunerous authors 
who have been taught much by Henry James and have 
spread widely the influence of the method of his 
thought. Perhaps those authors would never have dis- 



covered precisely how to do some of tberbtts of almost 
miraculous presentation which so sharply sketch the (^rit? *'*'* 
experience whidi has come widrin the angle of their 
vision, had it not been that Henry James had taught 
them how. Edith Wharton is easily, together with 
Owen Wister in his later work, one of the ablest dis- 
ciples of the great master. She has become a notable 
figure in our literature, brilliant, though perhaps some- 
what hard, in her effect. She is a novelist; her char- 
acter of Lily Bart in the novel entitled The House of 
Mirth has been favorably compared for its portraiture 
with Thackeray's Becky Sharp and with George Eliot's 
Gwendolen Harleth, — z compliment, indeed ! She is a * 
writer of very subtle short-stories, too. But it is her 
^novelettes, Summer, Ethan Frome, and Madame de 
' Treymes, which have given her the reputation of being 
the most skilled woman writer in America to-day. 
Summer is a powerfully moving tale of pitfalls for 
youth. Ethan Frome is a stark and terrible story of a 
New England rural love afibir, more hopeless and bit- 
ter than a thousand dealhs. It is wonderfully toM. 
The third novelette, Madame de Triymes, is a story, 
fascinating, though charmless, of the struggle of sev- 
eral, but especially two, Americans witii the unbreak- 
able bonds of French society and family tradition. 
Mrs. Wharton after the dose of the war wrote a re- 
' markable book of racial interpretation, French Ways 
and Their Meaning. It is not a piece of fiction, but 
justifies its recognition here because the reading of it 
will furnish the best ground of interpretation of the 
mind and culture of Mrs. Wharton herself, and we 
assume here that &e thoughtful reader will desire not 
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to kiiow" what an author eats for breakfast, but what 
are the tendencies of her mind. Mrs. Wharton finds one 
common quality among the French and the Americans, 
the love of liberty. But she chooses in this book to 
stress the qualities in which the French surpass us. 
Four qualities she dwells upon, reverence, taste, intel- 
lectual honesty, and continuity, maintaining in connec- 
tion with the last that French culture is "the most 
homogeneous and uninterrupted culture the world has 
ever known." Mrs. Wharton's work itself is clearly 
distinguished by its carefully restrained taste, its clear- 
eyed intellectual honesty, its culture, though hardly by 
reverence, — by no means, though, by irreverence ; one 
occasionally has a qualm that America may be a trifle 
too commonplace for Mrs. Wharton, though if she con- 
tinues long to write she no doubt will interpret us a 
little more sympathetically. 

No example of this interesting type of fiction, the 
novelette, easily finds a place above F. Marion Craw- 
ford's A Cigarette-Maker^ s Romance, an alluringly 
pathetic story of a Russian nobleman exiled to Munich, 
and suffering there from illusions which now exalt and 
again humiliate his sensitive, yet truly noble, spirit. But 
Crawford must be reserved for discussion when we 
reach the novelists' of to-day. 

Booth Tarkington, also, is now a novelist of fame, 
though the fine craftsmanship of an early story, a nov- 
elette called Monsieur Beaucaire, has not beeri equalled 
in any of his novels. The Turmoil is an absorbing 
novelj but its style is* careless, busy, noisy, undisciplined. 
Penrod, too, afnused a vast number of readers ; and 
Seventeen presented carefully, though somewhat cynic- 
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ally, and impatiently, the psychology of girl and boy of 
that most iiripressionable age. But it is only necessary 
to compare a page of Petirod with one of similar sub- 
ject matter by Aldrich, Howells, or Charles Dudley 
Warner, or even Charles D. Stewart, to feel that 
Tarkington in all this is doing inferior work. Af{?n- 
si^r Beaucdire,\iovit\tVy a romance whose scene is 
laid in the old city o€ Bath, England, excels the fineness 
of workmani^hip of many British authors upon their 
own ground. It is one of the books which time can- 
not destroy. - ' 

Then what'shall we do with E. G. Stern's My Mother 
and If Is this a bit of authentic autobiography, or is it 
fiction, — 2l novelette? Theodore Roosevelt thought 
seriously of it, indeed, and it certainly is a beautiful 
story. Nbthing of precisely its sort concerning the 
Americanization of one foreign born has been written 
by any one else. I should say that it is worth all the 
rest of the attiempts in book form to aid us to assimi- 
late the fifteen millions of old-world people who, be- 
tween 1897 and 1914, only seventeen years, have 
made up this greatest of all migrations of the human 
race. ' 

The Novel.— ^The Novel is beyond all cavil the fore- xhe leading 
most type 6f literature in American writing of to-day. SSre^tS^ 
It may ht a pity in the minds of many, but it is none ^^ 
the kss true that poetry, drama, and essay are lagging 
far to the rear in the race, not for popular approval 
only, but alsd for successful artistic accomplishment. 
No task, though, is more difficult than to attempt to 
choose, among the almost nuitibferless American novel- 
ists who are now writing, the names of those creating 
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the novels whose titles will inevitably leap to the lips 
when a half century hence one is asked "What'^ still 
good ?" Probably the reason for the superiority oi the 
novel of the past thirty years is due to the fact that 
their authors have been^ in the majority of instances, 
more important personalities than the dramatists, poets, 
and essayists. Of course it may be ^id tteit die 
novel is easier to write than some other types of liter- 
ature ; but that is, one should think, even less subject 
to proof than the relative values of personality. The 
novel is not merely a combination of plot, characters, 
and setting. The author cannot keep out of it his 
thought, his emdtion, his sentiment. Doubtless few 
try to keep out these elements of themselves, or care to,; 
realists try least of all, in all honesty. Into the audior's 
book enter his point of view, his attitude of mind, 
those selective processes which make it perfectly evi- 
dent that to him some things are considered more im- 
portant than others. Many of our novelists have ob- 
served widely and carefully, have thought deeply, and 
have been gifted with imagination sufficiently powerf td 
to reduce for use the experience, thought, and feeling 
which prove so refractory to those less gifted. 

One is "playing safe" when he selects as sure of a 

place in literary history the followit^ cont^nporary 

The Leading American novelists : Silas Weir Mitchell, Henry James, 

William Dean Howells, Mark Twain, Robert Graat, 
Francis Marion Crawford, Margaretta Wade Can:q)bell 
Deland, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Owen Wister, David 
Graham Phillips, William Allen White, Prank Norris, 
Winston Churchill, Anne Douglas Sedgwidc, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Bmest Poote. This is by no means an 
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arrangement in the ordev off cliinax of achievement, 
but in the order of birth^ Weir Mitchell having been 
born in 1829 and Ernest Poole in 1880. To be sure, 
Hamlin Garland; Thomas Njebon Page, and James J^,"®* 
Lane Allen are also secure for fame, but rather for 
briefer forms of fiction than- for their novels. And 
there are readers and critics who will damor for the 
inclusion of Owen Johnson and Theodore Dreiser 
among any lists of our novelists. But we are attempt- 
ing to consider only those wli0 are artists. The psy- 
chology of tibese two authors is violent, their style is 
bad* Furthermore, they are surely not beyond reach 
of the complaint that their taste often is, to be mild 
about it, far from good, far from delicate ! Lacking 
tfieir works are in literary qualities. Mr. W. L. George 
has suggested that our civilization has passed beyond 
the stage of Hawthorne but has not yet arrived at the 
Dreiser stage. May we nev^ arrive there. Owen 
Johnson has had an extensive audience for his school 
stories, which make no pretense to being actual novels ; 
but his The Woman Who Gives, a novel, held only 
those who are led far by the bizarre and the cheaply 
sensational in life and in books. Dreiser's Jennie 
Gebhart h a story of power, because, no doubt, it is 
true, — in its main outlines, not of course in minor de- 
tails, else it would not be fiction. The trouble with a 
writer of the Dreiser sort, so far as violating the reti- 
cences of convention is concerned, is that he violates 
those reticences uncreatively. He should go to school 
to George Eliot. 

S. Weir Mitchell was a Philadelphia physician, a 
specialist in nerve disord^'s, who found relief from his 
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exacting professional life in writing several enter- 
taining novels, among which Htcgh Wynne, Free 
Quaker is by all odds best, and perhaps The Adveti- 
tures of Frangois is second best, although the first of 
these two is really unapproachable. Hugh Wynne is a 
novel of the time of our war for Independence, and 
The Adventures of Frangois of thetime of the French 
Revolution. Mitchell's many books are sane and 
wholesome, if not altogether beautiful in their graceful 
style and optimistic tone. 

Henry James began writing for publication as long 

ago as 1866, truly notable works appearing from his 

^ pen as soon thereafter as 1872, but he survived and 

.wrote until 1915; at the time of his death he was a 

resident in London slnd had become a citizen of the 

British Empire as a protest against our hesitancy about 

entering into the struggle of the World War. Perhaps 

enough has been said about the quality of the work of 

Henry Tames, in the estimates already given him earlier 

in this volume. But we should add here tha't, although 

the major part of his labors was completed before 

t8qo, yet a volume of short stories from his workshop 

aopeared in 1893, in which volume was included that 

excellent study entitled "The Real Thitis:/' and two of 

his best novels in 1902 and 1905 respectively, The 

Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl. A great 

, endowment of psvcholosfical insight, a strong concept 

. tion of imagrinative unity, and an immitigable anxiety 

over the details of his work mark Henrv Tames as one 

w^o^np name in these respects leads all the rest. 

Mark Twain, moralist, philosopher, and humdrist, 
also belonged rather to the days immediately heforeour 
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own. But Tom Sawyer Abroad was published in 1892, 
a minor work; Pudd'nhead Wilson in 1895, a,.; book 
with a few powerfully poignant passages; and. The 
Man thai Corrupted Hadley burg in 1900, the most 
vigorous arraignment ever made of an American po- 
litical community. The great book of Mark Twain's / 
later days, however, was the Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc. This is a chronicle of the Maid of Or- 
leans who saved France at one of the most critical mo- 
ments of that oft-menaced country's existence. While 
the book is based upon old records and memoirs and is 
true to the actual character of its heroine, yet it is in 
reality an historical romance, thus belonging to fiction 
rather than to history. This book added much argu- 
ment to the claim of those who maintain that Mark 
Twain is the greatest of American men of letters. 
Joan of Arc is humorous, but with a humor which has 
traveled far since its author wrote The Innocents 
Abroad or even The Prince and the Pauper. Ameri- 
can publishers have altered much during the days of 
Mark Twain's career, too, for a New York publisher 
in t866 or 1867 refused The Celebrated Jumping Prog 
because, as he said, "the author looked so disrepu- 
table"! 

William Dean Howells also belongs primarily to a 
generation ago ; and he did not in our day equal Howeiu 
the quality of the work he produced before 1890, ex- 
cepting in one point. That one point is in one field of ( 
character delineation, The World of Chance (1893) 
containing the strongest and best portrait of a woman ' 
in all of Howells's books. There is much of autobiog- 
raphy, too, in this book. It should be read by every 
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young man ambitiotts to break into the world of pub- 
lication, for HoweUs hs^ much to say out of a broad 
expemnce which will help the author who has met 
Irtlle as. yet but rebuif from publishers. A Hazard of 
New> Fortunes ( 1890) is a characteristic New York 
story, nearly in its author's best vein ; and The Flight 
of Pony Baker ( 1902) is a captivating boys' story. In 
general it may be said that Howells is no better work- 
man in these later books than in his earlier. Certainly 
as an artist he has- never risen above the level attained 
in The Rise of SUas Lapham, though an enthusiastic 
critic has lost his critical head when he attributes to 
this book such fineness of form, structure, and style as 
makes ^'this tale of the Laphams more finished than the 
masterpieces of Flaubert." And when Howells has 
delved into social problems of these latter days he has 
exhibited talent enough towards solving them, as he 
knows them, but his informatiop has not kept pace with 
the swiftness of change in modem society. Yet he 
remains the most representative of American novelists 
of recent times. 

Among the many lawyers, or those who be- 
gan their careers as lawyers or at least as stu- 
dents of the law, who have found the profession of 
literature more congenial or more insistently demand- 
ing their gifts, Judge Robert Grant of Boston is one 
of the most distingfuished. Another Bostonian whom 
the law has 'Hent to literature" is F. J. Stimson, widely 
known under his pseudonym of "J- S. of Dale," but 
Stirncon belongs in his best work to the days before 
1890; nothing of its kind has equalled his short- 
story entitled Mrs, Knollys. Robert Grant is a good 
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^essayist as well as a powerful novelist. His essays, as 
f in the Art of Living, are refined, humorous, scholarly, 
attractively written, and, in fact, about all that excel- 
lent essays should be, excepting that they are too reac- 
tionary in social opinion for the prevailing insurgency 
of the majority of to-day's essay readers. But his best 
known novel, Unlecevened Bread, is a most biting satire 
upon the social climbers of nineteenth century America. 
The character of the thrice-married woman, Selma 
White, is presented in a manner thoroughly untram- 
meled and unabashed, and with a severity of art which 
makes her one of the three or four most famous women 
characters in American fiction. 

Francis Marion Crawford was a "prince of story- 
tellers." His purpose, as he put the matter in his Crawford 
. essay upon The Novel — What It Is, was to amuse and 
interest the reader. He frankly asserted, too, that, as 
realism proposed to show men what they are and ro- 
manticism to show men what they should be (a dis- 
tinction in this form wrongly attributed again and 
again to a certain philospher), he would cast his lot 
with the romanticists; for "more good," he said, 
"can be done by showing men what they may be, ought 
to be, or can be than by describing their weak- 
nesses with the greatest art." Yet he did not believe 
in the "purpose novel." He described such a novel as 
"an odious attempt to lecture people who hate lec- 
tures.'* 

Crawford early wrote a story (1882) with setting in 
East India. It was called Mr, Isaacs, and is a 
crude bit of work, but a deeply interesting story. 
Three of his many Italian novels are his best, Sara^ 
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cinesca (1887) Sanf Ilario and Don Or sine. These 
three books constitute a trilogy (a single story made up 
of three separate stories) : in this case, the story of a 
patrician family of modern Rome from 1865 ^^ about 
1888. The Three Pates (1891) is a remarkable study 
of American character, and should be read by every 
young man and woman who desires to pursue the 
life of authorship. When a successful author writes 
of his craft and lore as Crawford does in this book, 
it behooves the unarrived to give undivided attention. 
All of these books come only short of being g^eat 
books, and they have given their author as high a re- 
putation away from America as at home. 

Crawford was beyond a doubt a man of genius, 
seeing and painting things as they are and making 
men see what they should be. He was not quite a 
great artist, for he was faulty in composition, in build- 
ing, in construction. The reason for this faultiness is 
that Crawford attempted the writing of what is termed 
the epic novel, the most difficult of all forms of prose 
literature to make a fine artistic construction, because 
of the multitude of details which clamor for inclusion 
in any structure that attempts to be epic. The epic 
novel has been defined by "Calvin Winter" 
as "the t3rpe wherein a great social movement, 
a moral or political revolution drawing to a climax, 
serves as the background of the story, while the des- 
tiny of some special group, some single family, some 
individual man or woman, closely interwoven with the 
progress of the general movement, forms the central 
thread of the plot, the focus of interest." Hamilton 
W. Mabie adds that novels which have epic qualities 
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"emphasize large and significant movements and de- 
fine the place of individuals in them, rather than 
present delicately sketched portraits of men and 
women in the narrower range of personal experience." 
Such an epic is Saracinesca, and its sequels. A Cigar- 
ette-Maker^s Romance, a novelette already mentioned, 
is much slighter in importance of subject matter but 
more artistic in unity as it is also in charm. It is 
Crawford's most nearly perfect story, so far as form 
is concerned, and most nearly perfect also in picturing 
of men and women in both elemental and conventional 
situations in life. It is admirable, too, for its keen, 
incisive English. 

Crawford did not write chiefly for money, nor for 
fame, but because of the inward impulse which drove 
him to attempt the creation of art through the medium 
of language. He was not a perfect artist; but only 
the archangels attain perfection. P. Marion Craw- 
ford lived much abroad, yet he belongs to America, 
unqualifiedly, as a nephew of the author of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic should. 

Margaret Deland, a "born writer," is a native of <• 
Pennsylvania, but has lived in Boston since 1880. It ^^ i>«i«nd 
was about that date Mrs. Deland began her career of 
authorship. Verse was the form of her first attempts : 
and then soon came the remarkable novel John Ward, 
Preacher, a book which thoughtfully, earnestly, and 
skilfully handled subjects of the greatest religious im- 
portance. If this book were still her best, her work 
might always suffer in comparison with a similar 
novel, Robert Blsmere, by the English novelist Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. But the short-stories, or novelettes, ' 
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in Old Chester Tales, published in 1899, ^^^ ^^^ 
novels The Awakening of Helena Richie and The 
Iron Woman lifted Mrs. Deland above such flat com- 
parison and placed her in the ranks of those who must 
be considered on the ground of permanent approval. 
These two novels are bound together by the presence 
of some of the same characters in each. The Iron 
^ Woman has justly been pronounced to be the strong- 
est in grasp upon the facts of life and in narrative 
power of any novel produced by an American woman. 
Henry M. Alden acclaimed it as the ablest work from 
•a woman's hand since George Eliot. It is a vig- 
orous work, forceful and robust, reflecting the in- 
dustrial life of Pittsburgh, and incidentally carrying 
with this a strong and beautiful love story. The book 
is full of evidence of great gifts of observation and 
of constructive imagination. Mrs. Deland is pre- 
vailingly bright and cheerful in the atmospliere with 
which she suffuses her work. She is capable of rich 
humor and of deep sentiment and strong pathos. She 
is, no doubt, at her best when the burning issues of 
modern life face her and her characters; then she 
• writes with an interest which has made her one of the 
most popular of living novelists, and with a directness 
of effect which carries conviction even to those op- 
posed to her thought. In igiS Mrs. Deland went to 
France to work in an army canteen, as did many an- 
other eminent American woman. One of the results 
was a storied essay published in book form under the 
title of Small Things. 
Kate Dougiat Kate Douglas Wiggin was bom in Philadelphia, lived 
^***** during girlhood in rural New England, and at the 
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age of eighteen removed for a period of residence to 
California. In youth, Kate Douglas Wiggin, according 
to her sister, was an assiduous reader, her "literary 
passions" being the Arabian Nights, Scottish Chiefs, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, Don Quixote, Irving's Ma- 
homet, Thackeray's Book of Snobs, Undine, The 
Martyrs of Spain, Shakespeare, Dickens, and, accord- 
ing to Kate Douglas Wiggin herself, a fat auto- 
biography of P. T. Barnum 1 She loved nonsense, and 
still does, though nonsense which results from a su- 
perabundance of ideas, not from the want of them. 
These are the sorts of books which, to use a distinction 
of her own, do not envelop, but develop the mind. She 
has always been interested in educational affairs, and 
was above all others responsible for the organization 
in this country of free kindergartens for poor chil- 
dren. But one needs now-a-days only to refer by 
title to A Cathedral Courtship, The Birds' Christmas 
Carol, Polly Oliver's Problem, Timothy's Quest, Pene- 
lope's Experience (carried through three books), and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm to be sure of delighted 
attention from hosts of admiring readers. But The 
Old Peabody Pew is a story of more rare beauty than 
any one of these. 

Stories written of college life seI3bm have merit. 
Students themselves are not, as a rule, sufficiently ma- stSSS 
tured in the art of writing to produce superior sty- 
listic form, though they are astonishingly fertile in 
fancy and sometimes in strong, even if crude, imagina- 
tion. It is almost a tragedy that so mucTi ability as they 
possess fails to continue to develop and be used after 
the college days have been passed. But the wave of 
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literary impulse appears to wane upon graduation/ 
or the student is compelled to earn his bread at once^ 
and so the career open to his evident talents is 
closed, — sometimes, he thinks, for something better. 
An occasional exception only proves the rule, ine 
practiced writer, on the other hand, for story ma- 
terial usually shuns the held of collie life, 
or, when he works within it, is so smitten 
with the glamour of it within his memory that 
he does it the injustice ot extravagant exag- 
geration, btill, coU^e life has formed an important 
feature of more tlian one successful novel (sucii as 
Dorothy (Janheld's The Bent. Twig,) when it has been 
presented as a lesser phase of the careers of their 
characters. Owen Vvister attained what was for a 
good many years considered a distinct success, in a 
short-story of the life of collie boys. The story was 
entitled Philosophy Four, it is not quite convincing 
outside of New England, and few Harvard graduates 
even will still call it a real-life story. 

But Owen Wister wrote more important things, 
among them a biography of General Grant, and two 
well-known novels. Also during the greatest of wars 
he served his country well by his little brodiure The 
Pentecost of Calamity. The one novel which caught 
the popular favor most securely is the story of a 

f^'Vyoming cow-boy, told in The Virginian. It is a 
elightful story, one we would fain believe true. And 
: is a picture, a picture of life, a life that has gone 
forever, but a life that was doomed to go, standing, 
as it did, in the path of progress,— the life of the 
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cow-puncher, ''the last romantic figure on our soil/' 
as Wister himself has called him. The center of the 
picture, or of this tale of sundry adventures, is Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; but its soul is the heaven-born im- 
agination of its author. One who has read chapters 
thirteen to sixteen will not forget them. And one who 
is old enough and has wandered enough to have come 
into the company of the cow-boys of the last century, 
re-lives the entrancing days which were passed in their 
presence. This is the kind of story the author could 
not help telling, because he saw its like in life itself. 
There remain few who can record similar things ; and 
when the social history of America shall be written 
this book will be counted among the authentic docu- 
ments. Lady Baltimore, a novel of manners, surely, 
is a tale of Charleston, South Carolina, though the city 
is under another name in the book itself ; a story of the 
new life there and of the surviving remnants of the 
old ; a tantalizing book, though for the leisured reader 
chiefly. Its style is Wister's tribute to Henry James, 
for only a conscious disciple of James could have 
written it ; no other sort of person could have done all 
this verbal skirmishing, — ^but the verbal minuets are 
Wister's own. We must not forget to add that it was 
Mark Twain who said, "Don't overlook Wister." 

Almost a score of novels is our heritage from 
David Graham Phillips, who died before the full frui- 
tion of his powers. His was pioneer work, pioneer in Phuiips 
that it presents with outspoken fearlessness American 
life of to-day as seen directly by one whose ideal was 
the truth about the liabilities rather than the assets of 
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the social life of the conventional ''upper classes" of 
this nation. No one since £merson has taught so 
strikingly that 'It is as exact a truth as any in chem- 
istry that Aristocracy is the natural, the inevitable 
sequence of widespread ignorance, and Democracy the 
natural, the inevitable sequence of widespread in- 
telligence The story of history, rightly written, 

would be the story of the march of Democracy, now 
patiently wearing away obstacles, accelerated there, 
now sweeping along upon the surface, again flowing 
for centuries underground, but always in action, al- 
ways one continuous, inevitable force. There has 
never been any more danger of its defeat than there 
has been danger that the human brain would be 
smoothed of its throught-beariqg convolutions and set 
in retreat through the stages of evolution back to 
protoplasm." 

Phillips was a reporter for the New York Sun, 
then London correspondent for the New York World. 
He also devoted himself to what were then termed 
"muck-raking" articles for magazines. The muck- 
raker of twenty years ago was a writer who stirred 
up the unsavory conditions of society and political 
government and exposed them in public print. Then 
came his novels. He was an untiring workman. He 
said, "Every one of my books was written at least 
three times — and when I say 'three times' I really 
mean nine times on account of my system of copying 

and revision I have writer's cramp every spring." 

He wrote for hours unbrokenly, standing at a desk, 
usually during the night, turning out from six to 



seven thousand words between ten o' clock and day- 
light. His nearly twenty novels averaged at least one 
hundred thousand words each. Back of this industry 
were his intense moral earnestness^ his eagerness for 
reform^ and his belief that ''the matter of giving life 
to the pages of a novel is the result of industrious 
study of htmian beings;'' There is an important 
principle underlying each one of his books, — such a 
principle as the biological one that man, as other ani- 
mals, makes his best records under handicaps, or 
the social principle that the family is the unit of 
happiness. 

The best of Phillips's books are The Great God Suc- 
cess, The Second Generation, Light-Pingered Gentry, 
Old Wives for New, The Hungry Heart, The Hus- 
band's Story, and The Grain of Dust, In these books 
there is a great deal of unconscious sense of superior- 
ity, of the indignation which springs from rugged up- 
rightness, of a depth of hatred for shams as deep as 
that of Carlyle. It was this sense of superiority, not 
of himself alone, but of man as he might be, which 
kept Phillips above attacking political and social shams 
with derision merely. It was with the indignation of 
a sense of righteousness that he fought against the 
"fleshly lusts that war against the soul" of man and of 
socie^, in his "showing-up" of especially the "yellow 
rich;" and through all of his efforts ran a passionate 
advocacy of the Americanism which demands a work- 
ing belief that civilization does not mean property but 
means men and women. Yet in all the diseases of the 
American body political and social, with his character- 
istically American optimism, he saw the sign of vital- 
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ity. He believed in the curative powers of illness. He 
was a "prophet of twentieth century unrest and recon- 
struction," a radical prophet, one "out for results." 
, All critics appear to agree that The Second Genera- 
tion is the book with which to begin the reading of 
Phillips, as it is less likely than any other one to arouse 
needless antagonism in either radical or conservative. 
This is a significant and inspiring story; all agree to 
that, too. Yet the character drawing of Dorothy Hal- 
lowell in The Grain of Dust, unacceptable as the wo- 
man herself may be, is the most faithful to life of all 
of his portratis of the women of to-day, accurate as 
each one of them is. One reading the delineation of 
Dorothy Hallowell inevitably recurs in his mind to the 
marvelous picturing done by Thackeray and by Balzac. 
And one knows the author as he reads the book. If 
strongly energetic yet unconsciously and subtly deli- 
cate revelation of the personality of an author consti- 
tutes literature, then The Grain of Dust is literature, 
and of no mean order, though the reader who reads for 
"a good time" only may not agree with this judgment. 
The chief function of William Allen White, a Kan- 
wiuiam sas uewspaper editor, has been the popular presenta- 

v/hSe ^^^^ ^^ sound political principles through the medium 

of magazine articles, but he has also written many 
short-stories and two very remarkable novels. Among 
White's dozen or so publications in book form, it is one 
of the novels which will be considered by the future 
historian of American social life as a document of the 
highest value. This is the story of the man named 
John Barclay, in the novel A Certain Rich Man; a story 
of more than a man, even of all the vital aspects of 
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American life on the western plains from 1857 to 1909. ^^ • 
Strong types and sharply outlined individuals are &(K^'- ^ 
this great novel, as well as social and political and busi- /»1^ \ 
ness background, and the author writes as one who has 
much to say and as if to him all is important. Few 
books are more persuasive, partly because its author 
devoted three years to the writing of it. In the Heart ^ 
of a Fool is considered by White to be his best book, j 
It is more concentrated than A Certain Rich Man, 
richer in detail, too, but less convincing to the average 
reader. Perhaps if the average reader were more will- 
ing to look upon a novel occasionally as a great human 
docimient than as an easily perused piece of entertain- 
ment, this book would be more convincing. But it re- 
mains that In the Heart of a Fool comes very near to 
being a great book. A visit to France in 1917 on a 
mission for the Red Cross resulted in a volume under 
the title of The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me, 
giving an illuminating account of what Mr. White saw 
and thought there. Few of the nimierous war-books 
published before 1920 upon the American continent 
show so well the hand of a master of a literary style as 
this one. Possibly only Q)ningsby Dawson's Carry On 
equals it in this respect. When one reviews the whole 
of William Allen White's work, and observes again the 
advanced and yet eminently sane character of his think- 
ing, one wonders if the history of eastern Europe 
might not have taken a different course from that 
which it is now taking had the Prinkipo Islands con- 
ference, to which White was to have gone as a repre- 
sentative of the American government, not failed to be 
held. 
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Frank Norris, though born in Chicago, was taken by 
N^g his emigrating family to California so early in his life 

•r 

that the greater impressions which embodied them- 
selves in his novels were derived from the life upon 
the west coast. Norris was trained in a newspaper of- 
fice, and wrote, therefore, he said, for the Plain People. 
In his early fiction he manifested the influence of Stev- 
enson, especially in Moran of the Lady Letty (his one 
purely romantic book), and the influence of Zola in 
McTeague (a study in heredity and environment which 
took four years for Norris to write). But Norris nev- 
er in his work quite distinguished between the chief 
methods of these two masters. "For my own part," he 
said (and he wrote fiction accordingly), "I believe that 
the greatest realism is the greatest romanticism, and I 
hqpe some day to prove it." Norris wrote realistically, 
though not because he desired to be a realist, but be- 
cause he wanted to make evident to all his readers the 
significance of the real, for, said he, "Literature is of 
all the arts the most democratic." 

Like David Graham Phillips, Norris was a pioneer in 
twentieth century literature, because, for one thing, he 
believed that the novel is something essential to mod- 
ern civilization, — ^''Essential," he wrote, "because it ex- 
presses modern life better than architecture, better than 
painting, better than poetry, better than music. It is 
as necessary to the civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury as the violin is to Kubelik, as the piano is to 

Paderewski It is an instrument, a tool, a weapon, 

a vehicle. It is that thing which in the hand of a man 
makes him civilized and no longer a savage, because it 
g^ves him power of durable, permanent expression." 
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The effect of such ideas as these, and of Norris's work 
done in keeping with these ideas, particularly the effect 
of the fine craftsmanship of that work, has been 
almost immeasurably great, not only upon the younger 
generation of novelists, but upon the older workers 
who have survived him. Norris maintained that the 
novel is a greater moulder of public opinion and of 
public morals than is the press. **The press is read 
with lightning haste, and the morning news is waste 
paper by noon. But the novel goes into the home to 
stay. It is read word for word; is talked about, dis- 
cussed ; its influence penetrates every chink and corner 
of the family." But while Norris wrote for the peo- 
ple, he did not write for popularity. He never truckled ; 
never took off his hat to fashion and held it out for 
pennies. The "literary editor" of a great New York 
newspaper has recently written a book entitled "Why 
Authors Go Wrong," in which he maintains that they 
go wrong chiefly because and always when they do not 
write for money, but write for other less tangible pur- , 
poses ; and a certain University professor also endorses 
writing for money as the fundamental "principle of 
success in literature." Frank Norris repudiated this 
principle, not in theory only but in practice also. Nor- 
ris was a realist of a high order, too, and a^^alist for • 
the sole reason that he believed it essential that people, 
"the People," as he said, hear, not a He, but the truth, 
and that they should so hear that, hearing, they might 
understand. And when, a half century hence, men 
will ask about the literature of the opening days of the 
twentieth century what remains worth the reading, 
they will be answered "Everything which Frank Nor- 
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ris wrote. 
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Norris's general aim was to write in prose fiction 
form the epic of our present national life. He plan- 
ned three volumes to accomplish this purpose, a most 
ambitious purpose for so young a man, or for any 
man. Two of these volumes were written. The Octo- 
pus and The Pit, The third was to have been named 

' The Wolf, but it never saw the light, for Norris died 
at the age of thirty-seven, before he was able to put his 

^ plan into form. The symbol of American life in these 
two volumes is wheat, as it had been gold in McTeague. 
The early western railroad provides the background 
and the chief essential characters for The Octopus; the 
road that brooked no competition, that fed upon the 
labor of men, destroying them, and yet feeding the 
world with the Titan wheat harvests of California val- 
leys. All the "baseness and the grandeur, the sen- 
suality and the spirituality" which accompany these gi- 
gantic operations is almost brutally set forth. Through 
"the iniquitous burden of extortionate freight rates, 
imposed like a yoke of iron" the railroad prevailed. 

"Men — motes in the sunshine — ^perished But the 

wheat remained" We have learned during the past 
few years that there are now two sides to the railroad 
in its social relationships, when we find it necessary 
to pass intellectual judgment upon it, but the early set- 
tlers of the far west faced but one side. The Pit is 
the story of Chicago wheat traders and trading, infe- 
rior in "strength and brilliancy and lyric quality," as it 
is inferior in sublimity of subject matter, to The Octo- 
pus, yet it has been more widely read, for the obvious 
if not altogether commendable reason that in T%^ Pit 
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men and women are more every-day and like unto our 
too conventional selves. As an allegory The Octopus, 
though not worthy of being styled the great American 
novel, is yet a landmark, a sign-post, on the way to that 
yearned- for achievement. 

Jack London wrote one powerful novel, The Sea 
Wolf. Its power lies in two things : first, in the brutal ^®"^®** 
directness with which it sets forth the life of a man 
greatly endowed with intellect but employing intellect 
only to serve the most elemental animal passions ; and, 
second, in the simplicity and apparent accuracy of its * 
descriptions of man's life at sea. The book is a subtle 
one, for in it London preaches his doctrines of baldest 
materialism and anarchy while putting these doctrines 
in the mouth of a man whom he pretends to abhor, but 
making them attractive through forceful statement and 
thi:ough attainment of physical good in their applica- 
tion. Taken as a whole, The Sea Wolf is a monstrous 
book, a brutish book, bnitally presenting the animality 
of man, making it acceptable to the thoughtless by 
means of the gloss and brilliant haze of glimmering 
phrases. Jack London made a great pretense at being 
a socialist. But he wrote primarily for money, easily 
satisfying the New York journalist we have quoted 
above ; and he had no idea of the truly social doctrine 
involved in the age-old statement "For their sakes I 
sanctify myself." Phillips and Norris were every whit 
as liberal as he ; but they were much more intelligently 
liberal than he, for their liberalism accepted the view 
that progress involves orderly change, and if it involves 
revolution it is revolution, without violence, by evolu- 
tionary means. 
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One of the most conscientious and assiduous of 

♦ workers in the realm of the novel is Winston Ghurchill, 

churchm ' Qf New Hampshire. He has spent three or four years 

upon almost every one of his books, always re-writing 
the opening chapters after having completed the fiiml 
' ones. Richard Carvel was re-written at least five times. 
Thackeray is Churchill's model ; apparently Churchill's 
ambition has been greatly stirred by the now old mid- 
Victorian successes across the sea, but he is not now 
likely to attain their height. His books in most instances 
• are panoramic in scope, attempting surveys of large 
phases of American life. Richard Carvel, The Cross- 
' ing, The Crisis, Coniston, The Inside of the Cup, are 
cases in point. The first three are historical novels, 
dealing, the first with the period of the War for Inde- 
pendence, the second with the period of the settling of 
the Middle West, and the third with the period of the 
Qvil War, or shall we call it "the war for Southern 
independence"? 

Richard Carvel has sold to the number of almost half 
a million copies. The Crisis has been praised for its 
sketching of Lincoln, though surviving friends of the 
great President have asserted that the picture is even 
more inadequate than that in John Drinkwater's drama 
whose title is the name of the martyr chief. The Inside 
of the Cup aroused much interest in its fearless ar- 
raignment of modem ecclesiastical religion, and for 
the moment gave its author undeserved reputation for 
profound religious insight. The fact that one of the 
anc^cfors of Winston Churchill was the New England 
philosopher and theologian Jonathan Edwards, per- 
haps gave timely aid and comfort to the reputation of 
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the author of this religious novel. The thought of the 
book was not constructed upon any new lines at all, 
and, as this became evident, interest waned. But the 
public has always been eager to take its religious teach- 
ing su^ar-coated and in the guise of fiction. The best, 
the most graphically vigorous narrative of all that 
Churchill has written, is Coniston, the story of Jethro 
Bass, a New Hampshire political boss. If it has been 
less popular than The Crisis, that has not been the 
fault of the author nor of his book. Mr. Churchill has 
been more rapid in production of late than during his 
earlier writing days, and his quality has been falling 
away correspondingly. 

- ' * ' 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick f since tooS Mrs. Basil de Anne 
Selincourt. and living: in Engrland") has published at Sedgwick 
least eleven volumes, one of which, Tante riOTi^, ha^ 
been widelv circulated. Her latest novel is Thr En- 
counter, and is worthy of a larger circle of readers 
than it has secured. It is of special interest because, 
and perhaps solely because, it contains an intimate 
study of the personal side of the life of the German 
philosopher Nietzsche. The picture here drawn of the 
much condemned thinker is not a repulsive one, and 
yet is a belittling one for a philosopher who has 
troubled the world so much as has Nietzsche. That a 
man with such trivial personal Qualities as he is shown 
to possess could have been so powerful and so moving 
a thinker is hard to believe. There are other charac- 
ters in The Encounter who are well delineated, the 
young American woman especailly ; and the intricacies 
of the story are unforgetable. The book is not likely 
ever to attract a large number of readers. It is rather 
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crude in structure, eq)ecially in details, which is strange 
since its autiior is a painter of no small success. This 
crudetiess makes the book difficult to the average book- 
lover and^ annoying to the more trained one. Still, that 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, as she still signs her name 
for publishing purposes, fails to write, or refuses to 
write, after the manner of the general pattern of those 
who write extended fiction, does not by any means off- 
set the usefulness of the attempt to induct the novel- 
reading public into the intimacies of the life of the 
Prussian philosopher. Her recent short-story contri- 
butions to magazines have shown a much more careful 
art, and are always subtle, indeed, in their characteri- 
zations. 

The woman novelist of the South is Miss Ellen 
Giasgoir Glasgow, who was bom at Richmond, Virginia, in 

1874. Her novels, with one or two exceptions, depict 
(by. the epic method) the scenes and characters of the 
region with which life has made her most famliiar. 
The leading exceptions are The Wheel of Life and 
Life and Gabriella, The scene of the first is in New 
York, and the book is almost a failure. Life and 
Gabriella is also a New York novel, though touch with 
the south is never lost ; this book is one of the most in- 
teresting novels of the twentieth century. Five other 
of Miss Glasgow's books fall into three groups, all 
three groups held together as one by a common theme, 
that of marriage between members of different social 
"classes." The first group comprises two books, The 
Battle-Ground and The Deliverance: the second, also 
two, The Voice of the People and The Romance of a 
Plain Man, In the third group one volume stands thus 
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far alone, and is generally thought to be the Best of. 
the results of its author's masterly labors, the book en- 
titled The Miller of Old Church. 

These five books ar e epical, l ike most of_ those of 
IsTorris and of Phillips, for they present as background 
and as leading element of their content the life of a 
large community (of Virginia in this instance, or, at 
most, the "New South"), and delineate the history of 
one or more families, and within these families the in- 
timate personal careers of one or more individuals 
who are the most typical or symbolic of some aspects 
of the life of the large community involved. The Bat- 
tie-Ground and The Deliverance are concerned respec- 
tively with the life of Virginia during the Civil War 
and the period of Reconstruction. The Voice of the 
People and The Romance of a Plain Man offer pictures 
of the rise, after the war, of the former white tillers 
of the southern soil, if not, indeed, of the "poor white 
trash," and their assimilation or amalgamation with the 
impoverished "aristocrats" who in time of distress 
find the noble qualities of the lower class not latent 
only as formerly but now afire with ambition, and with 
recognized achievement, too, now that opportunity has 
ceased to pass them by. Next to The Miller of Old 
Church, Miss Glasgow's most lasting triumph would 
seem to be The Romance of a Plain Man. It is a closer 
and finer and stronger study of the inner development 
of individual character through a process of self-edu- 
cation than any found in either of the two books in the 
first group or in the first book of the second group; 
and it is a superb piece of story-building. However, it 
is not so likely to be closely examined by the social 
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student of the future as are the books portraying the 
life of the days of civil war and reconstruction. Those 
"novels of manners," as also The Voice of the People, 
bring forward more fully the cirucmstances of a so- 
ciety that is passing or has passed permanently away. 
Mr. Frederic Cooper is right in giving Ellen Glasgow 
the distinction of being the second American woman t"^- 
succeed in writing a genuine epic novel, the first be- 
ing, of course, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

f In The Miller of Old Church is admirably exempli- 
fied the literary principle of illustrating the universal 
through the particular, even though the setting is but 
the neighborhood of a little country community, old- 
fashionedly named Old Church. In the theme of the 
novel lies its universal element, — ^the struggle of the 
"lower classes" to forge upward, as they everywhere 
have done and continue to do. Yet the author in this 
book well meets the demand of Frank Norris that, 
while the theme or purpose of a novel islo the story as 
the key-note is to a sonata, yet with the author of the 
novel as with the musician the leading interest must be 
not the theme, not the key-note, but the story. And it 
is the human story, the sheer story content and se- 
ouence, rather than the working of .a great theme in 
human life, which makes this book to us, as it doubtless 
is to its author, hei: chief contribution to our literature. 
In 1919 Miss Glasgow added to her list of novels The 
Builders, also a story of the South, but the South dur- 
ing the World War. 

Of all the young men of America who are now writ- 
ing novels Ernest Poole perhaps gives greatest promise. 
He was born at Chicago in 1880, but at the present time 
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resides in New York. His first novel, The Harbor, 
was published in 1915. It fairly enthralled young men 
and women the country over. And it would be a per- 
son hard of heart and opaque of intellect who, reading 
the book, would not be stirred by 'the revelations of 
what Poole is finding in the life of the common people 
who form the universal basis of society. It is interest- 
ing to note, though, that many of the social facts which 
provided material for the story of The Harbor were 
acquired not in New York, as readers of the book 
usually assume, but in Chicago, and during a great 
stockyard strike. But a reader of this book only has a 
peculiar and satisfying enjoyment yet to come, for 
there is the novel published in 1917 and entitled His 
Pomily. This book won the Pulitzer prize for "the 
American novel published during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life of the highest standard of American manners 
and manhood." Of course, winning a prize frequently 
indicates only inferiority in the losing contestants ; but 
this is a superior book, and nearly, if not quite, a great 
book. Its supremacy rests not upon plot, nor 
upon incidents, but upon convincing portrayal of hu- 
man character. Mr Poole is quoted as having said 
that he has written each of his three novels the third 
being His Second Wife), eight or nine times. The 
satisfaction he must derive from a task so well done 
as His Family is ample guerdon for all the infinite 
pains he has taken. 

There have been many other novels and novelists, 
in this period of our generation, the period since 1890, 
but to predict immortality or even old age for them 
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Some otfun would be to assume prescience much beyond that we 

have even thus far dared. Extremely popular books 
' have been Paul Leicester Ford's The Honorable Peter 
Stirling and Janice Meredith, Harold Frederic's Dowf- 
, nation of Theron Ware, and Edward Noyes West- 
cott's David Harum; also Mary Johnston's To Have 
and to Hold, and Charles Major's When Knighthood 
was in Flower. Meredith Nicholson's House of a 
Thousand Candles is a rattling good story, but it 
certainly is not literature. Nor is Elias Tobenkin's 
Witte Arrives literature; it is wretchedly written. 
Tobenkin knows how to absorb experience, and he can 
dream, but this book shows little of creative power. 
According to George Barr McCutdieon, John Fox, 
Jr., has written the novel with the best title in all 
American fiction, — The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. One Tafls to see what wonderful allurement 
there can be in such a title: but the novel is more 
than a tolerably good one ; for its local color, it is ex- 
cellent 

Who among all the remaining novelists gives the 
greatest promise? One recent reviewer finds r thirty- 
two American women who are writing artistic and 
at the same time popular hovels ; and another literary 
reporter finds forty-seven American men doing the 
same thing. The names of these thirty-two and forty- 
seven are familiar enough, but the glory of most of 
them surely is transitory. Not that one hundred and 
ten million people might not provide seventy-nine 
novelists witiiin one generation, but there are not 
that number of men and women, with great gifts for 
presenting in novel form the good, the beautiful. 
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and the true, all three, in language of power and 
beauty, engaged in that task in America at the present 
time. If for the moment we may be mournful c^er 
our literature it will be to say that American citizens 
right royally dowered seem to be giving their genius 
to other things than the production of literature; at 
least there are riot seventy-nine of them writing novels 
in the year 1920. But we must not neglect td mme 
Corra Harris, Mary S. Watts, Honor6 Willsie, Hden 
R. Martin, Dorothy Canfield, Samuel Merwin, Arthur 
Train, Robert Herrick, Henry SydHor JHarrison, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, arid Stewart Edward White. 

Stewart Edward White has written entert^hiingly 
and instructively and appealingly of silent places ia 
the north woods and beyond and of noisy places ia fhe 
Arizona deserts, and of Alaska, and of Africa too^ 
H. S. Harrison's Queed is a good story ; one can hardfy 
wait for the apparent tragedy to develop into comedy, 
so absorbing is the tale. Harrison is literatesqtic> 
which is not high praise; he carries on the more ob- 
vious literary traditions, inheriting most of all from 
Dickens. But the student of the life of the "New 
South" and the young journalist cannot afford to 
leave him unread. One would be recreant to the mem- 
ory of some delectable reading hours who did not 
mention Merwin's The Honey'Bee,?cnA Hergesheimer's 
JcBva Head, In Dorothy Canfield we at last seem 
to have an author who understands the collq^ 
community, at least that of the middle-west, though 
that is, perhaps, the least important feature of her 
ablest book. The Bent Twig, College students go to 
this book as to a fountain-head of information and of 
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wisdom, but the most important passage in The Bent 
Twig relates to elementary education. It is in Chapter 
XXXI, and runs "Perhaps all this ferment of what's 
known as 'social conscience' or 'civic responsibility,' 
isn't a result of the sense of duty, but of the old, old 
craving for beauty." From the very beginning, edu- 
cation should be based upon an understanding of that 
principle. And who has better stated the actual strong- 
est effect of the public school than Dorothy Canfield, — 
in Chapter VII? — thus: "Those devouringly active 
little minds did not spend six hours a day in school 
without learning something incessantly. The few rags 
and tatters of book-information they acquired were 
hut the merest fringes on the great garment of learn- 
ing-acquired by these public school children, which 
was to wrap them about all their lives. What they 
learned during those eight years of sitting still and 
not whispering had nothing to do with the books 
in their desks or the lore in their teachers' brains. The 
great impression stamped upon the wax of their minds, 
which became iron in after years, was democracy — " 

Our sketch would be sadly more incomplete than it 
now is, if we did not mention at this point two 
other novelists, H. K. Viele and Charles D. Stewart. 
H. K. Viele's The Inn of the Silver Moon is one of 
the most charming of foolish stories, high romance 
walking in the midst of familiar matter of to-day, 
a miracle of rare device ; its author certainly on honey- 
dew hath fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise ! Per- 
haps The Inn of the Silver Moon is only a novelette, 
and we would not if we could make small things into 
great; but Charles D. Stewart's Partners of Provi- 
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the keenness and breadth of its insight into and under- 
standing of character, in fact it is suph a book as the 
world has waited for ever since Mark Twain's stories 
of river life came to the end of their writing. The 
book has come, and it is better than the world expected, 
for it is not an imitation of Mark Twain. It is an in- 
dependent book, intensely interesting, the kind of book 
that makes its readers feel that now they know the 
world and man better, and that acquiring this better 
knowledge has been quite worth while. The bppk 
sustained admirably the hope aroused when Stewart's 
The Fugitive Blacksmith had appeared a couple of 
years earlier (1915). The Fugitive Blacksmith is it- 
self an Odyssey of the Mississippi, but has not the 
manifestation of sustained imagination which is the 
true heart of literature. Stewart has written a good 
college novelette, as college stories go, entitled 
Buck; after the two novels, though, it is but a chip 
from its author's workshop. 

Well, there is great entertainment to be found among 
the works of American novelists. Do we find psydio- 
logy? Yes, we find the psychology of the time, such 
as it is. Do we find philosop*hy ? Yes, much of that kind 
of philosophy which has been so aptly termed "news- What we find 
paper cynicism." Do we find that virtue which in litera- 
ture is called style ? "When we say of an individual in 
real life that he or she has style, we mean that the 
individual gives us an impression of unconscious power 

or unconscious grace It is the same in literature ; 

style is unconscious power or grace." There is many 
an American novelist who so loses himself in his 
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subject and who is so correspondifigly eager to press 
his subject upon the minds of his readers that he is 
entirdy, or almost entirely unconscious of the manner 
in which bis woi4c is bang deme. But it does not 
follow that the result is a revelation to the reader 
of unconscious power or of unconscious grace. Do we 
have vision in our American novels ? There is record 
enough and to spare of what men have seen with the 
physical eye and heard with the physical ear and of 
what they ibave inferred by rigid Jogical process 
from what they have thus seen and heard. But how 
much in prose fiction has there been of ''full and 
conscientious record of the poetic vision?" Of vision 
that penetrates into the hidden recesses of the human 
mind and heart, and sees what is bade of what ap- 
pears? We must not be too skeptical about the matter. 
We have found, I think, that in American fidtron, in 
the novel as it is here written, there is literary grace 
and power, there is interpretative thought, and there 
is vision. That there is not so much of any one of 
these three as there should be simply means, for one 
thing, that there is hope for the future ; at least, we, in 
America, are not, in Literature, compelled to worship 
the past, for the best is yet to be. 
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CDe Dtamati0t0 

The American Stage. — It takes the critic to his 
wits' end to be sure that be is placing an unprejudiced 
estimate upon the printed plays of America, and then 
he cannot be sure. In brief, though, such an estimate 
would probably be to the eifect that, from the point 
of view of the theater box office, American drama has 
been a matchless success, but that as literature it has 
been embarrassingly inconsiderable. We have had Manypiaya 
many excellent playwrights, men who have known how 
to lay out thrilling yet consistent plots and who have 
been able to manage the tactical details of play 
presentation almost to perfection. James A. Heme, 
Bronson Howard, Clyde Fitch, George H. Broadhurst, 
William Gillette, David Belasco, Augustus Thomas, 
Charles Klein, Langdon Mitchell, Louis Anspacher, 
George M. Cohan,-^and there have been and are more. 
Among these Mr. Cohan is among theater folk often 
placed first as a maker of plays for the stage ; but how 
far he is from the kingdom of letters! In fact, it is 
doubtful whether a single play from the hand of 
any one of these men will be appraised as literature 
a half century hence, the doubt arising only because Few dramas 
Fitch's Beau Brummel, Thomas's The Witching Hour, 
Mitchell's The New York Idea, and Anspacher's The 
Unchastened Woman are still read, even after the like- 
lihood of their frequent revival in the theater has van- 
ished. The first of these four plays is a good picture 
of an historical character who is still of interest; the 
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second is a covert plea for a semi-popular psychic 
creed which features mental telepathy as one of its 
strongest points ; the third is our best comedy of man- 
ners; and the fourth, despite its woeful display of 
ignorance of certain phases of industrial problems, is 
yet with a few discriminating readers a strong bid- 
der for first place among American plays because 
of the remarkably accurate portraiture of its chief 
woman character. The reason for so little really ap- 
pealing drama from this particular group of playwrights 
Tbc Reason ^^ ^^^^ though they have studied American life and 

brought it before the American people, yet they have de- 
voted their attention to a small aspect of that life, the 
meftropolitan aspect only, and have presented it to only 
those cosmopolitans who comprise a relatively small 
part of the inhabitants of New York city. To be more 
specific, they have studied chiefly the life of Broad- 
way only, or of its vicinity, and have staged that life 
for New Yorkers of all nationalities. A long run in 
New York does, of course, mean success at every 
"one night stand" in the country ; but it does not mean 
successful drama. Yet it matters little how many plays 
a man may write or however scattered in scene, still 
the requirements of the New York theatrical managers 
are paramount. Even though Clyde Fitch wrote sixty; 
nine plays, and even though Augustus Thomas be- 
gan a series of plays each to be entitled after some 
one of the Commonwealths of the American Union 
(but getting no farther than Colorado), yet their 
characters talk and live as the dwellers upon Manhat- 
tan Island alone talk and live. And those cliff dwellers 
lack the ampler ether, the diviner air of what is in 
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greater actuality truly American. Few of these drama- 
tists have been guilty of turning the people's 
playhouse into a forum, as have so many Euro- 
pean dramatists in what W. J. Locke has called 
"the more depressing forms of the drama," namely, 
the kinds which have presented the diseases of social 
organization under the guise of play. But, on the 
other hand, the American playwrights named above 
have scarcely touched the psychology of individual 
character ; but, of course, the accurate presentation of 
a human character is the highest achievement of which 
any artist is capable ! 

Literary Prose Drama. — ^There are a few play- 
wrights who have been successful with the library- The closet- 
table play : Mary Aus^tin, William Vaughn Moody, ^ ^ 
Edward Sheldon, Edward Knoblauch, Charles Kenyon, 
Alice Brown, Tercy Mackaye, George Middleton, Jean- 
nette Marks; and we may now include Charles Rann 
Kennedy, author of The Servant in the House, for 
soon after our country entered upon the active struggle 
of the Great War, Kennedy took the first steps towards 
naturalization as an American citizen. David Pinski 
also, author of The Treasure, is now living in Ameri- 
ca, and if he should become an American citizen will 
be eagerly claimed by us. All these have written 
dramas of undoubted power and sincerity, not only 
sincere in subject matter but also in manner of treat- 
ment. — and it is bv treatment of his material, of a „" ^ 

Poetic drama 

surety, that the artist stands or falls. And then we 
cannot overlook at least four writers of poetic drama, 
Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel Marks'), . 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, Richard Hovey, and Wil- 
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Ham Vatfghn Moody, the last a successful dramatist 
in both prose and verse, and all of them good workers 
in an art that is imperishable. Their dramas in verse 
will be considered in the chapter upon poetry. 

Mary Austin, William Vaughn Moody, and Edward 
Sheldon have done with the drama what many 
of our American short-story writers have ex- 
SL*TS ^* celled in doing, with their favored form, name- 
ly, created a literature distinctively "of the soil." 
Mary Austin's The Arrow Maker is a play with a 
setting of western mountains and the tribal vicissitudes 
of the native Indians. It is true, as the author in her 
prefatory note asserts, that this play reveals the uni- 
versal longing of women to have and to serve, but that 
it is a drama distinctively American is, in this in- 
stance, of more importance. Plays a-plenty with ma- 
terial varying immensely from the material of this one 
have exhibited the same universal theme ; but this ma- 
terial could have been found only upon our western 
soil. Moody's The Great Divide and Sheldon's The 
Nigger are, as they should be, far more of the United 
States than are the two famed plays by English auth- 
ors. The Melting-Pot, by Israel Zangwill, and Abraham 
Lincoln, by John Prinkwater. Moody's play represents 
setting and events in the Southwest, though there is 
much of New England in it, too. and Sheldon's repre- 
sents setting and events in the Southeast, and all im- 
possible elsewhere. But both plays are defective in 
the representation of character. Another prose play 
by Moody, The Faith-Healer, though less read, doubt- 
less because of its minimum of sensational appeal, is 
a play superior to The Great Divide. Mr, William 
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Archer, the distinguished English dramatic critic, per- 
haps the best of all living dramatic critics, has spc^en 
of The Faith^Healer as the only American play of real 
psychological importance, a statement with which 
Augustus Thomas would hardly agree. 

Edward Knoblauch's most successful experiment 
has been done in collaboration wkh Arnold Bennett, 
the English playwright, essayist, and novelist, upon the g^ 
dragia entitled Milestones. This drama is famous as 
a unique experiment in technique, the authors carrying 
one theme through the action and character revealment 
of three generations of one family, and doing it suc- 
cessfully, to the final confusion of tlie ancient dogma 
of the unity of time. The theme of this play could 
scarcely be older, that human nature is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and tomorrow. Charles Kenyon's 
Kindling excited interest among students of social con- 
ditions. It is an over-idealizing bit of work in its char- 
acterization, and is lacking in symmetry and in proper 
emphasis of detail; yet it is strongly to be commended 
for its restraint in sentiment. Miss Alice Brown's 
Children of the Earth, a ten thousand dollar prize play, 
is an extraordinary study in many things that may be 
found in our national life if one will but turn his mind 
and eyes away from the great cities. The play has not 
been convincing to many readers of present-day drama ; 
it has not taken them out of themselves and made them 
absorbed in its content, only because it is difficult for 
them to understand, much less to see for themselves, 
that there can be great and profound complexity of 
life in "the provinces." But some parts of this play 
are among the most ethereally beautiful passages in 
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our literature, as we might expect from so accom- 
plished a writer as Miss Brown. 

The work of Percy Mackaye, of George Middleton, 
The One-act ^^^ of Jeannette Marks takes us into the purlieus of 
^ *^ that fine body of literature composed of one-act plays, 

so popular upon the European stage and so unfailingly 
a'ttractive to the reader everywhere because of the per- 
. , f ection of dialogue and of structure in this form of 
literature from the hands of the greatest of the. old- 
world dramatists of the past forty years. An occasion- 
al one-act play may be found here and there in the his- 
tory of literature for many a year before the present 
time, but it was not deemed especially important until 
the remarkable work of August Strindberg, "the ter- 
rible Swede," gave it vogue through the writing of his 
thirteen diminutive dramas, or one-adt plays. Strind- 
berg was quickly followed in the employment of this 
new literary form by the ablest of plajrwrights in Ger- 
many, Spain, France, and the British Isles, and with 
astonishing rapidity the one-act play, neither a drama- 
tized short-story nor a compressed drama of the older 
type, but a distinct literary type, with methods all its 
own, and achieving effects which it alone can achieve, 
had come to remain. 

Numberless one-act plays have been written in Am- 
erica during recent years, and therefore to select two 
or three authors as representative of the many who 
have written them is to be almost certain to reject oth- 
ers as worthy. That in this bit of fine art, it is as diffi- 
cult as it is in that brief form of poetry, the sonnet, to 
be quite sincere and quite impassioned at the same 
time, also causes the weigher of values in literature tc 
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hesitate to choose and to pass by. Miss Marguerite 
Merington and Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland have 
won high reputation by their volumes of one-act plays ; 
and so for a time did Richard Harding Davis, espe- 
cially in his play of Miss Civilization. The Picture- 
Plays of Miss Merington make one of the cleverest of 
volumes of recent days. Mr. Lewis Beach in his play, 
The Clod, included in a volume of "Washington Square 
Plays," has displayed a keen insight into historical 
values, and has produced a play of unusually high 
merit for its charadterization, and for the fact that, 
though tragic, it is tragedy with such compensations as 
provide no slight basis for belief that even a world of 
tragedy is not a world wholly without order and the 
possibility that good may be the final goal of ill. Miss 
Jeannette Marks's Three Welsh Plays is a deceptive 
volume, for, with all of its caricature, it carries so much 
of apparent truth to very life itself that it is difficult to 
believe its author is a citizen of a land three thousand 
miles away from the scenes of her plays. There is lit- 
erary promise in these plays, though the touch of their 
author is sometimes delicate to excess. 

The work of Percy Mackaye and of George Middle- 
ton is worthy of careful study, and so also is that of 
Percival Wilde ; though Mr. Mackaye does insist that 
it takes less effort to write ten one-act plays than one 
longer drama, which is extremely doubtful if any one- 
act plays among the ten be as good as the best. Percy 
Mackaye's one-act plays in Yankee Fantasies are as 
likely, if not more than likely, to last as long as his 
loosely constructed and over-ornamented longer plays. 
Mackaye is a man of extended vocabulary, and is a past 
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master at phrasing ; but he has not a great deal of dra- 
matic power. The Yankee Fantasies are fairly good in 
character presentation ; almost convincing as New Eng- 
land folk, strictly and peculiarly American, actual in- 
dividuals the men and women in these pages are, 
though of rather eccen!tric sorts. The interpretation is 
not at all over-done, as Mackaye's ambitious interpre- 
tation of early New England character in The Scare- 
crow y his best longer play, is over-done ; and to one un- 
acquainted with the real literature in the form of the 
one-act play, the fantasies afford a delightfully pic- 
turesque open door to such pleasing and important ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Percival Wilde has published three volumes of one- 
act plays, (i) Dawn, and Other One-Act Plays of Life 
To-Day, (2) The Unseen Host, and Other War Plays, 
and (3) Confessional, and Other American Plays, The 
title piece of the second volume is based upon the inci- 
dent of the Angels of Mons. The third volume has 
had less of popularity than the other two, because, 
while it contains much of truth, that truth is too often 
not only unpleasant but ugly. More of Percival Wilde's 
plays are said to have been produced in "Little Thea- 
ters'* than those of any other American author. 

George Middleton is our most accomplished writer 
in this particular form. His Embers, and Other One- 
Act Plays contains his ablest work, though Tradition 
falls only a trifle short of this. His plays are serious, 
"studies in consequences and readjustments," he has 
called them, further expressions of some preceding sit- 
uations in life. They suggest that other dramatic sit- 
uations have come before them and have led up to 
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them, and that further dramatic situations, usually 
tragic, would follow, if these playlets were actual life, 
— as they seem almost to be. This is the true art of the 
one-act play, that it is unitary in its effect, but, like 
conditions and situations in life, suggestive of what is 
never told. America has excelled in the short-story, 
but it has not yet approached the perfection of ait ex- 
pended upon the one-act play in the Old World. It 
will be difficult indeed to excel or even equal the splen- 
did successes in the one-act plays of Strindberg, Hof- 
mannsthal, Maeterlinck, Hervieu, William Sharp, 
Barrie, Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, Yeats, Synge, 
and Masefield ; but the application and skill, the vigor 
and spirit, now being devoted to writing the one-act 
play in America afford promise of extraordinary fu- 
ture excellence. 

The Great War does not as yet seem to have called 
forth plays, either of one-act or of many, of extraor- War mnd 
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dinary importance. Over one hundred war plays were 
presented upon the American stage during four years 
of the war, but it is doubtful whether any one of them, 
or of the many more written and not yet made public 
in the •theater, will have great length of life upon the 
stage or in books. War plays will continue to come, as 
they did after the civil war, as will also plays of the 
days of readjustment after the war ; it remains to dis- 
cover whether any American has seen enough, and 
thought enough, and felt enough, or is gifted sufficient- 
ly with the transforming power of imagination to write 
a great play of days after 1914. 
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Poetic Drama. — Much hostile criticism has been di- 
rected against 'the poetic drama; usually, though, by 
playwrights who cannot produce anything poetic or by 
critics who know little of either poetry or the drama. 
The criticism has generally taken the form of conten- 
tion that the poetic drama is not realistic and cannot 
be realistic. But there is no really essential difference^ For the 
between what is realistic and what is poetic. All hu - 
manization of experience that comes from without is 
poerry. Ts it possible that'we must deny to the drama- 
tisTtKe use of imagery to denote that the experience isl 
humanized? Is an u nusual combination of images, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of poetry as 
opposed to prose, to be denied the dramatist, if it is in 
such combination as life really appears to him ? May 
he not write melodiously arid harmoniously, and yet 
present what actually is? Is representation in rhyme 
destructive of the possibility of conveying experience 
accurately to another? Robert Burns did not think so, 
nor do higi readers. There is no antithesis between 
poetry and realism. If poetry has been correctly de- r 
fined when defined as passion of the soul, then many a 
realistic drama, whether written in prose or in verse, is 
packed with poetry ; and, on the other hand, if the abid- 
ing characteristics of the human mind and heart abide 
because they are real, then many a poetic play is real- 
istic. Many a poetic play contains world-old aspects of 
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our frail yet strong, failing yet aspiring and achieving, 
human nature. There is much of this universally and 
abidingly real content of human life in Josephine 
Preston Peabody's Marlovie and in her The Piper. 
Marlowe is an attempt to rehabilitate the life of the 
Shakespeareans, and centers about Christopher Mar- 
lowe's song b^;ihning, "Come Hve with me, and be my 
Love." It may not be quite so successful a rehabilita- 
tion as Alfred Noyes's Tales of the Mermaid Tanjern; 
it is not, perhaps, readily "understanded of the peo- 
ple." But a reader with a sense for what is hisftoric 
and for the force of allusion will take great delight in 
Marlowe. But The Piper is for everybody, a simple 
and beautiful and world-wide application of the theme 
underlying the folk tale so well told by Browning, the 
theme that not gold but love will purchase the precious 
things which we have once driven away from us by 
base selfishness and kept away by false promises. This 
author has written other books and dramas, but The 
Piper alone has placed her high in public esteem among 
poets and playwrights, not only of America, but of 
everywhere. We shall have occasion elsewhere to dis- 
cuss her as lyric poet. 

Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, another author of 
poetic drama, appears, as did George Eliot, to crave to 
live in her mind a universal life. Like Kipling, though 
in differing ways, and with very different results, she 
has made her knowledge almost engirdle the world, and 
this unusual breadth of learning she has reflected in 
her dramas. The ancient life of Mesopotamia; the 
life of Greece in the days of her struggles with the 
Persian, in her colonial era, and during the Crusades 
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of mediaeval days; life in Central America, in Spain, 
in Russia, in mediaeval England, in the United States, 
and even in idealized times and places ; — all these have 
yielded settings, background, atmosphere, and charac- 
ters and action for her numerous plays. All her plays 
are good with the exception of one prose play called 
The Poet which centers about certain incidents in the 
life of Edgar Allan Poe and which is so poor a play 
that it should never have been printed. The strongest 
among her dramas in point of mystery of life and of 
their author's art are Semiramis, Lords and Lovers, 
The Siege, The Mortal Gods, and The Shepherd, Mrs. 
Dargan imitates the Elizabethan dramatists, a most 
daring thing to do ; but she has excellent historical in- 
sight and imagination, is a good story-teller, and, when 
compared with her contemporaries, at times writes 
poetry of very nearly transcendent merit. 

Richard Hovey was the most finely and ably equipped 
of all recent Americans who have attempted the dra- gchard 
matic form. His aim was frankly to create poetry 
rather than stage plays. The delicately wrought dia- 
logue of his four Arthurian dramas (he had planned 
nine) is beyond the mouthing of the stage. In these 
dramas Hovey played upon an instrument of many 
strings, and this instrument speaks best to one who lis- 
tens with the inner ear of 'the soul. "All music is what 
awakens from you when you are reminded by the in- 
struments," — ^true to the last word this is when one 
reads the dramas of Hovey, for one forgets author, 
subject, story, and the incomparable technique of the 
verse while the music of many of their passages takes 
swift and complete possession of the spirit of the read- 
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er. But we shall revert in following pages to this series 
of dramas, to which Hovey gave the general title of 
Launcelot and Guenevere. 

William Vaughn Moody's three poetic dramas, The 
Pirebringer, The Death of Eve, and The Masque of 
Judgment, cannot be passed by in any sftudy of our lit- 
erary drama. The last named of the three is lofty poe- 
try. While one will not venture upon a comparison of 
Moody's verse with the poetry of Milton, yet The 
Masque of Judgment inevitably suggests the tone, the 
thought, and the imaginative vision of, not Milton's 
Comus, but Paradise Lost! It is idle to speculate upon 
what a poet might have been had he lived longer, but 
that Moody died before middle age had been reached 
is a matter for sorrow to the lover of American litera^ 
ture. 

Chiefly Ljrrical. — If we were to admit to the com- 
pany all who write verse, we should find in the elect 
body of poets in the country more than four hundred, 
a good many more. The number who sit a/t the banquet 
tables of the Poetry Society is only something less 
than legion. But a few only are feasting far up on 
the slopes of Parnassus. Yet, convinced as one may 
be that the number of true poets in America is small, 
to offer a selection of the names of those who make 
up that small number is to invite denunciation and 
harangfue. Still no one would be disposed to quarrel, 
perhaps, if we should say that there ought to be 
included in any list of the names of the poets of the 
past thirty years the following : Eugene Field, John 
Banister Tabb, James Whitcomb Riley, Edwin 
Markham, George Edward Woodberry, Richard 
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Hovey, Madison Cawein, Frederic li/afv^rence^ 
Knowles, Cale Young Rice; Psttil Laurence I>tiiit)ar, 
Frank Dempster Shenmani Xloyd Mififlin, ' Alan 
Seeger, Ridgely Torrencei Bdwatd Arlington Robin- 
son, Olive Tilford Dargan, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, Editih M. Thomas, Gertrude Hall, Anna 
Hempstead Branch;, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
William Vaughn Moody, ahd Mary McNeil Fenol'- 
losa. ■■■■' 

Yes, some one would be sure to quarrel, because, in 
all probability, he is greatly charmed with the verses of ^^^ ^^ 
some one or more of these: Clintoit ScoUard, Louise "^^"^""^ 
Imogen Guiney, Helen Gray Cone, Florence Earle 
Coates, George Sterling, John G. Neihardt, Harriet 
Monroe, Arthur Guiterman, Angela Morgan, Joyce 
Kilmer, or Christopher Morley. But these have given 
promise or are giving promise rather than fulfillment, 
as yet, of poetry with peculiar splendor of form, colof,* 
and individual expression. Of course, the future critic' 
may judge diflferently; but, with an occasional excep- 
tion, rare indeed, the writer not widely appealing in his 
own day has never appealed to future generations. On 
the other hand, countless books have been hailed as 
epoch-making by critics upon their publicatibn which 
cannot be found to-day in book-sellers' stores or li- 
braries, or if found there are neither bought nor taken 
into circulation. They have turned out to have been 
"luckless pots marr'd in the making." This is our dif- 
ficulty throughout the whole course of estimate of our 
contemporaries. Time alone can give adequate per- 
spective for adequate judgment. But it does not fol- 
low that one should not attempt to evaluate his con- 
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temporaries. 

No doubt we should not forget Arturo Giovannitti, 
as one of our poets^ nor Robert Frost, nor Sara Teas 
dale. Giovannitti, born abroad^ but now an American 
citizen, has taken verse as a medium for expressing 
what he conceives to be the mind of the laborer in Am- 
erica. His own mind certainly lacks repose, and his 
verse may be well adapted to arousing the down- 
trodden to revolt, but it is not adapted to carrying in- 
formation or conviction to the ''capitalistic class," nor 
to any one else who views the industrial struggle with 
calmness of thought and purpose. Anyway, no poet 
has yet created great poetry out of personal or class 
hatred. No poet ever had more just cause for anger, 
indignation, heart-burning than that central man of all 
the artistic world, the laureate of all the centuries in 
the land of Arturo Giovannitti's birth. But Dante 
never but once in all his outpourings of arraignment 
of those who were depriving men of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, lost the note of divine tender- 
ness. Robert Frost has some dramatic power; in all 
his narrative and lyric poetry it is a tendency to the 
dramatic which singles itself out from all other ten- 
dencies to power. But if Frost is in the future to be 
known as a poet of eminence it will be for what his 
work now gives promise that he will accomplish rather 
than for what has yet been produced. Sara Teasdale 
is constantly distinguished from her fellow poets by 
the emphasis critics place upon her lyric qual- 
ities. She does sing like a bird upon the bough, 
but the bird upon the bough often sings incon- 
sequentially as well as with lovely spontaneity. Then, 
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as one critic has, in the midst of praise, remarked, her 
love songs are, after all, not so much erotic as Pier- 
rotic. This is hardly to do her justice, yet with all 
honor paid to her lyric gift, Sara Teasdale appeals 
neither to the mass of readers nor, strongly, to the 
more thoughtful critical minds. They would all like 
from her, if they knew her, greater depths of feeling, 
more moving energy of thought, though no less of song. 

There are other "practitioners" of poetry, who write 
good poetry occasionally, at those times when, as in the SKKiI 
case of the master of most of them, Whitman, they for- "^^ 
get the desire for novelty, and write their verse in the 
f prms which centuries of use have found effective ; but 
who, in accordance with what they claim to be new the- 
ries of poetry, very freauently indulge in t3rpographical 
disolav upon the printed page and call the display poet- 
rv. These are such verse-writers as Edgar Lee Masters, 
Vachel Lindsay, Witter Bynner, John Gould Fletcher, 
Carl Sandburg. Amy Lowell. — ^why name more? If 
one will turn to page 2.-^0 of Miss Amy Lowell's Yen- 
dencies of Modem American Poetry, he will find there, 
in the chapter on "Tmagists," the creed of those who 
write the "New Poetry," as they term it. But to the 
<5tudent of literary criticism this creed is strangely old, 
it<5 chief features having been set forth by William 
Wordsworth in 1798 and 1800, when he and Coleridge 
r»nblished their Lvrical Ballads, Those who know very 
l^'ttle about noetry and those who know much about it 
do not consi'^er the "new poets" of compelline import- 
ance, exceptingf, as we have suggested, in their more 
"conventional" work. While there is some bizarre 



beauty in certain pieces of the "new poetry" type, yet 
most of it is unadulterated prose, and bad prose at 
that. Louis Untermeyer, a writer of verse and a critic 
of no mean standing, while disposed to praise the "new 
poetry," admits that some of it is but the seeking of 
effect by dislocated prosody and punctuation. What 
little reality this kind of writing has (and its defend- 
ers vociferously insist that it lives close to the bone) 
lies in its occasional resemblance to conversational 
idiom. Miss Amy Lowell is a woman of fine percep- 
• •;; ; tion and of high poetic gifts, but her volume of 1919, 
''Pictures of the Floating World," is a case in point. 
A great deal of it simply ignores the psychological laws 
by which poetic forms have been discovered and de- 
veloped, and is, therefore, futile to achieve poetic ef- 
fects, and will be, we venture to say, quickly forgotten. 
We do not, Cctnnot, ofiject to impressionism, but the im- 
pressionism which fails to fuse into an idea and to be 
sustained by genuine emotion is not poetry! One won- 
ders sometimes if in these days poets have not been 
too prosperous, not in the merely worldly sense but in 
the fortunes of their souls. Poetry in the past has come 
from men who have eaten their bread in tears, and 
have spent "their nights a-sorrowing." Only so have 
they been able to contribute to the spiritual wealth of 
their race. Not that poetry is produced out of misery! 
William Cowper, who died in 1800, in his moments bfi 
unmistakable madness undertook to write free verse, — 
free verse is not an innovation of the twentieth centtiry. 
The results in his Sapphics are forlorn to an extreme. 
Our free verse folk should read them. Why, when 
Vachel Lindsay can write such a! poem, beyond dis- 
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cussion and above praise, as Abraham Lincoln Walks 
ai Midnight should he descend to the mere mechanic 
art of so-called "free** verse? There is more of "servile 
trick and imitative knack" in almost any given page of 
to-day's free verse, so sadly misnamed, than in almost 
any equal amount of poetry after the form of conven- 
tional successes, — if imitation ever results in true poe- 
try, which is doubtful. 

The free verseists have laid claim to Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson. They need him. He has made some ex- p^*^* 
periments in forms and formlessness which they affect. 
But while it is true that he has conscioiisly, or it may 
be through subconscious suggestion, imitated the 
"roundabout rhetoric" of Browning, who was the real 
free verse writer, yet his poetry is significant, as much 
as for any other quality, because it almost constantly 
shows that new things can be said in old poetic forms. 
More than one of Robinson's reviewers has hailed him 
as the poet of the common people more than any other 
poet now living ; but the "common people" do riot read 
him; — how unlike Burns and Gowper in their day in 
that respect! It was more than gladly that the com- 
mon people read them. Robinson has also been claim- 
ed as to-day's poets' poet. Poets do praise him, but 
never was there a more loyal-to-each-other group of 
verse-makers in all the world's history than those of 
to-day among the "new poets." That they are so much 
on the defense would seem to indicate more conscious- 
ness of weakness than they should admit. Edward 
Arlington Robinson has written many a wonderful line, 
many lines strange and delicate in their music. He 
also appears to have toiled terribly over very many 
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verses, resulting in lines which, though back of them 
may have been subtle and original thought, do not have 
the ring of sincerity. There is a great deal of irony in 
his work ; his favorite theme appears to be the "success 
of failure." The best poem which Robinson has written 
is "The Master," a poem upon Lincoln, and the best of 
our time upon that subject. It is in the volume pub- 
lished in 1910 under the title of The Town Down the 
River. Successive volumes from Robinson show de- 
velopment in quality. His character sketching is espe- 
cially good. It results always in vivid portraits, not in 
mere daubs of character as in the verse of nearly all 
the rest of our present-day experimenters. It is safe 
to add that Robinson has never written anything unin- 
teresting. 

There are a few poets whose work was so nearly 
complete before 1890 that we omit them excepting by 
name, — Joaquin Miller, Phillips Brooks, Henry Cuyler 
Bunner. James Whitcomb Riley, too, is a survivor 
into our period rather than of it, though a few of his 
later poems, such as the sonnet to Longfellow which 
was published in 1892 (an earlier one had been written 
with the same title) , surpass nearly all the verses which 
/ we so trippinsfly recite from our childhood memories 
\ of Tames Whitcomb Riley. James Russell Lowell lived 
until i8qi. though his last verse was collected and pub- 
lished in Heartsease and Rue during the year 1888. 
Holmes's life, too, did not end until after 1890, his 
death occurring in 1804. Over The Teacups was pub- 
i;c;V.«^ in i8qo, and within it, scattered here and there, 
are many verses from Holmes's pen, most of which, 
however, had been written several years earlier. Then 
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Jqhn Greenleaf Whittier survived until September 7, 
1892, and between 1890 and a few weeks before his 
death a dozen or more poems of distinctive merit came 
from his still singing spirit. His last poem, written 
"at sundown" and with those words as title, contain 
the verses to Oliver Wendell Holmes which end, in the 
last two stanzas, beautifully, and in harmony with the 
entire life of their author, thus 

The hour draws near, howe'er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll ; 
Giftless we coime to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He Kves. 

The least sophisticated and therefore most distinctive 
verse of Eugene Field was also written before 1800: The best 

*^ -^ ' newspaper 

the ever popular Little Boy Blue, for example, in 1887, p<>«* 
though this is more self-conscious and sophisticated 
than the verses written for the Denver Tribune before 
T882. A Little Book of Western Verse, delightfully 
Fieldian, appeared in 1889, as also did a book of prose 
entitled A Little Book of Profitable Tales. Eugene f 
Field was born at St. Louis, Missouri, in 1850. He > 
was educated in New England, Illinois, and Missouri 
«^chools, and engaged in newspaper work at St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Missouri, and at Denver, 
and finally, until his death in 1895, upon the Chicago 
Daily News, He was, therefore, a distinctively west- 
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ern poet; so much so that eastern editors who tried 
hard to entice him. even to New York city were told 
that he felt Chicago to be as far east as he could go 
lest residence farther east would, as he said, squeeze 
out of what he wrote much of the genuine literary 
flavor. There was not, however, a great deal of liter- 
ary flavor in most of his work. It was nearly all, if we 
take the whole of it into consideration, mere day to day 
filling for newspaper columns. His verse was quite 
largely of the humorous column type, but it was by all 
odds the verv best of that type ; and no humorous col- 
umn writer has since surpassed him. It is only for a 
few poems, though, that we can agree with the bio- 
graphical note in Stedman's American Anthology that 
"this rare and original minstrel of the West was the 
Yorick of American poetry, childhood's born laureate, 
and no less a scholar by nature than a man of infinite 
humor, and of inimitable, if sometimes too eccentric, 
jest." 

The immediate demands of those whose reading is 
almost exclusively of the daily journals was what Field 
wrote to satisfy. This is not to say that therefore his 
poetry is poor, for the newspaper audience is a very 
respectable audience not only in size but in general in- 
telligence. Still, nearly all that he supplied was light 
literature. In his later years Field appealed a trifle more 
directlv to more "cultured" readers by the poems which 
reflected his studies in Old English Ballade an^ in Latin 
literature. But it is the sentimental, though wholesomely 
crntimental, poems such as Little Boy Blue, and* such 
unfailingly charming fairy-child poems as Wynken, 
Bhnken, amd Nod that make him live on for us. 
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The Sugar-Plum Tree, too, and Pittypat and Tippy 
toe, Little Blue Pigeon, The Rock-a-By-Lady, The 
Ride to Bumpville, and The Shut-Eye Train will, with- 
out doubt, delight children, little and large, always. 
Many of Field's children's poems have been set to 
music, and their perpetuation thus further insured. 

John Banister Tabb, who died in 1900, was an edu- 
cator in Maryland, and wrote brief lyrics which have Pathcr Tabb 
been keenly admired by lovers of thoughtful directness 
and exquisite finish in verse. A volume published in 
1894 and another in 1897 contain his most artistic pro- 
ductions. The Water LUy, To Shelley, and The Druid 
are often quoted from these volumes. Moral and re- 
ligious devotion, and yet freedom of the spirit to ex- 
press itself in its individual vightness, distinguish the 
poems of this careful and earnest devotee of both 
religion and art. 

The schoolmaster's profession has supplied to litera- The whooi- 
ture within the past few decades almost as many re- ^^^^ *^"*^ 
emits as the law supplied during the period of na- 
tional expansion before 1890. Of those who have 
been graduated from chair at desk to book upon its 
top, Ed win Markha m is one with the greater reputa- 
tion. A descendant of the Penn family, and directly 
sprung from pioneers emigrating from Michigan to 
Oregon, he became a hard-working teacher, principal, 
and superintendent in the schools of California. The 
financial success of The Man with the Hoe, a poem 
everybody knows, made it possible for him to take up 
the profession of letters and give to creative writing and 
to editing exclusive attention. The Man with the Hoe, 
suggested by a painting by J. F. Millet, is not accorded 
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by its author the first place among his poems. That 
distinction belongs to his "Lincoln/' published in Lin- 
coln and Other Poems, in 1900. Yet George Hamlin 
^T'itch in Great Spiritual Writers of America makes the 
high claim for The Man with the Hoe that it is "the 
jfinest thing that has been produced in American litera- 
'ture since the Civil War." A third book, The Shoes of 
Happiness and Other Poems, appeared in 1915. The 
title poem of this book is a fascinating tale of Con- 
stantinople and the East, but it is too obviously in- 
debted to John Hay's The Enchanted Shirt to be in any 
sense original as a story. Its descriptive passages, 
however, are vivid and colorful. "Virgilia," in the 
same volume, is a poem of much greater merit. Mark- 
ham has been acclaimed by no less distinguished a per- 
son than Alfred RuSsell Wallace as "the greatest poet 
of the social passion." This estimate, as that of George 
Fitch, just quoted, is an exaggerated one; but that a 
tonic pleasure, a life-transforming power, has been 
derived by many from some of the poems of Mr. 
Markham is beyond question ; and, though he was born 
as long ago as 1852, yet his latest volume gives no sign 
that his natural strength has abated. How much he 
has been indebted to the fluent thought of Thomas 
Lake Harris, poet and "spiritualistic prophet," will 
be for some future research student to determine. 
We are on the safest literary ground when we open 
teacSr ^^^ pages upon which appear the poems of George 

Edward Woodberry. Professor Woodberry is bold 
enough to attempt to express much which he him- 
self has termed "inexpressible," hence his verse, while 
intellectually invigorating, is not often of absorbing 
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interest to the casual reader. Poems of love, poems 
of nature, poems for music's own sake, he has written ; 
but it is poems purely in worship of the spiritually 
ideal which have claimed his rarer creative hours 
and have given him international fame and vogue. 
Woodberry has been compared with Shelley in tem- 
perament and with Tennyson in technique. He does 
show the passion in quest of the ideal which so strongly 
characterized Shelley and made him the superior poet 
of his day, but it is only a touch of Shelley's genius 
that possesses the American poet ; far inferior in power 
he is. Woodberry's indebtedness to Tennyson may be 
an unconscious one, but it is obtrusive in his work. 
Yet if he is at all an imitator we may be grateful that 
his model is an exalted one in art, for neither the 
uncritical nor the critical who really knew have ever 
questioned the artistically fine character of the skill of 
Tennyson. It is only the parvenu with little sense for 
the aesthetically winning who has girded at that great 
art. 

Woodberry's threnody. The North Shore Watch, 
is usually considereSHthe most sincere and sympathetic 
of all his verse. It is spiritually satisfying. Yet, of 
late years, when English-speaking nations have been 
fraternizing as never before in their history, his two 
sonnets entitled At Gibraltar, and a third America to 
England, England being the country whom he hails 
as 

Mother of na/tions, of them eldest we,-- 
Mother of our faith, our law, our lore, 
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have been even more appealing, especially since the 
note struck at the end of the last-named sonnet is 

Justice we love, and next to justice peace! 

Among other professors of literature in American 
And colleges who have also become makers of literature, 

Another ^ 

Richard Hovey is not one of the least. He has been 
called "a later Lanier." Undoubtedly his The Laurel: 
an Ode, published in 1889, ^^^ greatly influenced by 
the thought and the method of Lanier. Later volumes, 
too, are imitative ; Songs from Vagabondia, written by 
Hovey and the Canadian poet Bliss Carman, and 
More Songs from Vagabondia, and, again, Last Songs 
from Vagabondia overreach themselves in their zest- 
ftd imitation of the vagrom spirit of Walt Whitman. 
But Hovey's Seaward, an elegy, is an original poem 
of great beauty and exquisite point and finish; and 
Hovey's poetic dramas, already mentioned, under the 
general title of Launcelot and Guenevere (1891-1898), 
planned as a cycle of nine dramas, but completed only 
through the fourth, are among the best of American 
poems. The Arthurian legends are here re-written 
with a bold and daring hand. The treatment is fresh 
and vital, though not so elevated in its imagination as 
that of the Tennysonian Idylls of the King. Hovey 
chose to re-tell the more virile stories of Sir Thomas 
Malory, not those of Tennyson. Few critics hesitate 
to say that the fourth and last of these Arthurian 
dramas, Taliesin: A Masque, is not only the best of 
the group but is also one of the most inviting and 
engaging of all literary dramas of this day. It is a 
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story of the quest of the Holy Grail by Percival, but, 
as George Meredith would say, "the narrative is 
nothing ;" it is the profound thought of the poem and 
the excellent verse which are the elements of it that 
stir and thrill him who is willing to follow in the path 
of metaphysics set to music. Much of Swinburnian 
melody there is in the lines of this noble poem ; but the 
lift of the lines as they come, wave after wave, unto 
the end, makes one forget anything of quality that is 
derivative, and breathlessly rise with the author to the 
heights of 

Joy like the joy of a multitude thrilled into one. 

In 1898 Hovey published a volume, Along the Trail, 
containing battle-hymns suggested by the Spanish- 
American war. The hymn which stands by itself and 
foremost is entitled "Unmanifest Destiny," and is a 
poem hopeful, comforting, and inspiring. In its last 
stanza it inevitably suggests Whittier's Eternal Good- 
ness. But that it should suggest what is perhaps the 
best poem in American literature is a commendable 
feature of it rather than one to be condemned, especi- 
ally when one reads from Hovey 

I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 

I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 

The early death of Hovey, in February, 1900, was a 
nation's tragic loss, for he gave promise of achieve- 
ment, almost beyond what one would dare to predict. 



The poet of 
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As the success of Frank Norris in prose fiction lay 
partly in his failure, so the failures of Hovey in poetry 
only emphasized the greatness of his gifts. 

The relation of literature to one's life is closely ex- 
emplified in the poetry of Madison Cawein. Caweinwas 
Ac Southern bom, was educated, and resided at Louisville, Ken- 

landscape ' ' 

tucky. He took to himself the heart of nature (or did 
she take him to her great heart?) in that region; 
and the glory of the slumbrous landscape of the South, 
the loveliness of its detail in tree, and cloud, and 
flower, and in the life of man and of animal, are 
reflected in his books. The very titles of many poems, 
"Wild Iris," "Heat," Before the Rain," "To the 
Locust," "The Twilight Moth," "The Rain-Crow," 
. "The Whippoorwill," "The Tree-Toad," "Feud," 
"Dead Man's Run," "Ku Klux," "The Moonshiner," 
"The Quest," "Old Homes," and the titles of his 
books also. Weeds by the Wall, Kentucky Poems, 
Myth and Romance, Undertones, The Garden of 
Dreams, Red Leaves and Roses, more than serve to 
suggest the sensitiveness of Cawein to his environ- 
ment. ' 

Story, and picture, and fanciful thought, and grace- 
ful lyric rhythm are his to use as he wills, this 
lyrist of the seasons; and one who reads his poems 
knows that in his soul he has been in the fair south- 
land, for here 

Of honey and heat and weed and wheat 
The day has made perfume, 

and then, 
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It's — Oh, for the gate and the locust lane 
And dusk and dew and home again! 

Frederick Lawrence Knowles was for several years ) 
the literary adviser for various Boston publishing ' 
houses. Despite his occupation as reviewer he was an 
optimistic writer! Not so optimistic of tlie present, a reviewer 
he was, as optimistic for the future, believing firmly, as verse 
his verse reveals, that the forward flowing tide of 
time holds in trust much of value to be given into 
our hands in days not now far distant. Mr Knowles, 
obedient to an aesthetic conscience, edited an ex- 
cellent Golden Treasury of American Lyrics, and 
published two volimies of original poems, Love 
Triumphant and On Lifers Stairway. No other poems 
in these volumes are better than the sonnet "If Love 
Were Jester at the Court of Death ;" but we are grate- 
ful to him for his insistence in another poem that in 
poetry we now need 

that cosmic stuff 
Whence primitive feeling glows; 

and even more grateful for the added insistence that 
this cosmic stuff shall have 



Grown, organized to the needs of rhyme 
Through the old instinctive laws. 
With a meaning as broad as the boughs of time 
And deep as the roots of cause. 

If only all our Spoon River poets would read George 
Crabbe! Bums, Cowper, and Crabbe, — those were 
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real new poets. But much of the "new poetry," so 
highly vaunted by those who are enamoured of con- 
temporaneity alone, is void of meaning, and void of or- 
ganization; void of organization more often than not 
because there is next to nothing to organize, — ^not in 
the objective world, but in the mind of the versifier. 
All such unorganized, meaningless verse, in the light 
of the demand in the lines above, would seem to be un- 
acceptable to Mr. Knowles, even though "antho- 
logies" of "new poetry" have included some of his 
verse within their pages. 

A writer who of late years has come rapidly forward 
The Rices in public esteem is Cale Young Rice. His wife, also, 

Alice Hegan Rice, is a popular writer, though of prose 
fiction. Mr. Rice's volume entitled Earth and New 
Earth came from the press after the outbreak of the 
World War, and was of immediate interest because it 
voiced, among other strong notes, the author's loath- 
ing of the militarism which plunged the world into that 
frightful holocaust. The volume attracted the pub- 
lic, "that final judge of all excellence," also because 
of its expression of aspiration for world citizenship 
to come after the war. The title poem, "Earth and New 
Earth," the group of poems entitled "Winds of War," 
and a one-act play called "Gerhard of Ryle," were born 
of artistic ideals and are of value more than temporary. 
Two volumes of finely genuine poetry had preceded 
Earth and New Earth) and in 1919 a fourth was 
published, Shadowy Thresholds, which has sustained 
the reputation this author had already well estab- 
lished. His narrative poems are instinct with dramatic 
power, and his lyrics place him high among those 
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who belong to the really tuneful throng. 

The foremost man of letters given to the world by ^ negro 
the negro race in America has been Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. The short-stories of negro life included 
in Old Plantation Days are admirable for their fresh 
excellence; and his better poems, as those in Lyrics 
of Lowly Life, are attractive wholly apart from any 
influence which may be exerted by a reader's sympathy 
with Dunbar's race. Whether the admixture of white 
blood accounts for the success of the French mulatto 
Dumas or of the Russian mulatto Pushkin, one cannot 
tell ; but in Dunbar, a man of pure African blood, there 
was the power to produce lyric literature which has 
commanded the respect of all his contemporaries in 
at least England and America. Not every one of us 
who reads Dunbar agrees with W. D. Howells that the 
most commendable of his poems are those which study 
the moods and traits of the negro race in its own 
accent of our English. Some decidedly prefer the 
lyrics "Ere sleep comes down to soothe the weary 
eyes," "A Summer's Night," and the sonnet "To Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe." 

Dunbar died in 1906. His successor, as most prorn- Pbetnad 
inent man of his race in literature, is William Stanlev * ® ®'*** 
Braithwaite, editor, anthologist, critic, and poet. He 
has published two voliunes of verse. Lyrics of Life 
and Love and The House of Palling Leaves, and many 
poems in magazines. By virtue of the excellent 
quality of critical taste shown in his Anthology of 
American Verse, which has appeared annually for 
each year since 191 3, Braithwaite is recognized as 
chief sponsor for current American poetry. In 1919: 
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The architect 
as poet 



he published also an anthology of verse from thirty- 
eight American authors, entitling the book Victory 
and including within it only poems expressing glad- 
ness and praise of heroes and deeds which had brought 
about rightful triumph in the struggle to preserve 
• in the world democratic ideals and practices. 

There is true poetry, even if it does not possess 
much of new quality, in the verse of Frank Dempster 
Sherman, a teacher of architecture in Columbia Uni- 
versity and a literary reviewer, as well as a poet of 
distinction. His metrical efforts hardly rise to the 
heights of the perfection assigned them by recent re- 
views of his collected poems, but many of them are 
endowed with the gift of nobility. The Little Folk 
Lyrics of 1892 and 1897 have not been excelled among 
his own lines in appeal to the average lover of modern 
verse. They are thoughtful as well as entertaining. 



All up and down in shadow-town 
Th« Shadow children go ; 

In every street youVe sure to meet 
Them running to and fro, 



A sonneteer 



has, for both children and adults, the authentic ring of 
child life and imagination. 

In Lloyd Mifflin's eleven little volumes of verse, 
over five hundred sonnets have been published, to- 
gether with many other poems. The big book pub- 
lished in 1905 by Henry Frowde of London and 
named Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin contains 
three hundred and fifty-three sonnets, almost one each 
day for the year, and they surely show that their 
author has gone far into the labyrinth of sweet utter- 
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ance. Mifflin was a painter before he began to devote 
himself chiefly to the study and creation of the sonnet. 
His passions have been youth, love, spirituality, and 
poetry. His last volume, As Twilight Falls, finds its 
author an aged man, yet it includes many of his best 
sonnets and other lyrics of less exacting form. 

Many memorable lines, especially the closing line of 
many a sonnet, are to be found among his poems ; but 
I shall give here only his sonnet entitled "Sesostris" 
It has become a critical tradition to speak of this sonnet 
as its author's best, though I cannot agree with that 
opinion. In deference to general critical opinion, 
however, here it is, — 



Sole Lord of Lords, and very King of Kings, 
He sits within the desert, carved in stone; 
Inscrutable, colossal, and alone, 

And ancienter than memory of things. 

Graved on his front the sacred beetle clings ; 
Disdain sits on his lips; and in a frown 
'Scorn lives upon his forehead for a crown. 

The affrighted ostrich dares not dust her wings 

Anear this Presence The long caravan's 

Dazed camels pause, and mute the Bedouins stare. 
This symbol of past power more than man's 

Presages doom. Kings look — and Kings despair : 
The sceptres tremble in their jeweled hands, 
And dark thrones totter in the baleful air! 



Had Alan Seeger supervised the bringing out of 

poet 



the beautiful book of Poems which were written by Thesoidier- 



him, some of the poems included within it would, we 
should think, have been eliminated. But his almost 
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enviable death, which occurred as he, a member of the 
Foreign Legion of France, was charging enemy 
trenches on the field of Belloy-en-Santerre, July 4, 
1916, made impossible his editing his own work. Yet 
some of the poems in this volume the world could not 
afford to have lost. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name, 

one cannot refrain from quoting when he thinks of 
the brief but brilliant career of this young student, 
traveler, poet, and soldier. His great achievement, 
after all, was his singing a marching-song to his com- 
rades as he lay dying and they were charging to 
victory, — ^yet not that alone, for two of his poems, the 
Ode in Memory of the American Volunteers Fallen 
for France and / Have a Rendezvous with Death, are 
inspired poetry. We could easily dispense with the 
Juvenilia, though some of its verses of Mexican ex- 
periences are vivid in their imaginative touches; we 
could dispense with the thirty Sonnets and with the 
Translations; but the Ode and the Rendezvous Tvith 
Death will be vital forever, with their echo of war 
"in its actual stress and under its haunting menace." 
The last lines of the Ode and all of / Have a Ren- 
dezvous were as nearly prophecy as mortal lips have 
ever uttered. Of the many youthful poets who per- 
ished from the earth during the grievous days of the 
Great War the names of Alan Seeger of America and 
Rupert Brooke of England will forever be associated 
in mournful memory, but in gratitude, also, for tfic 
high notes of spiritual music which they have left 
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to us. 

The spirit of Elizabethan poetry has not entirely 
vanished from the world of literature. Evidence of SSiib^ans 
this is furnished by the verse of Mrs. Olive Tilford 
Dargan and by, that of Miss Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. To be sure, as one star differeth from another 
in glory, so these poets in great measure differ in glory 
from the Elizabethans in both the gift of noble thought 
and that of lofty speech ; and they also differ from each 
other in lyric power. The talent of Mrs. Dargan tends 
chiefly to the drama, as we have already indicated, 
though even in her dramas there are fine bursts of per- 
sonal feeling embodied in choicely melodious lyric 
strains. She has made many contributions of lyric verse 
to magazines, and a recent volume. Path Flower, is 
filled with flas-hes of beauty. The reading of "To 
a Hermit Thrush" and of "There's Rosemary" will 
introduce one to poetry in which, especially in the 
second of these, the old mastery of vowel music 
lives again. 

The most representative work of Miss Reese, a 
Maryland woman, is in ^4 Handful of Lavender and 
A Quiet Road. As a lyric poet she is superior to 
Mrs. Dargan, though her lyric power, while more full, 
is more quiet. There is not in American literature 
much poetry like that of Miss Reese. Her verse be- 
lonjsrs with that of the elder classic world of English 
literature. In American prose there is much of 
writing that belongs in style and in spirit to earlier 
days, yet our verse rarely assumes the body or the 
robe of an earlier time. But Lizette Woodworth Reese 
might, for her work, have lived in the golden days of 
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Herrick and Lovelace. Not that she is an imitator of 
an earlier time ; her poetry has the flavor of a dateless 
age. It is simply that in seventeenth century Eng- 
land there chanced to be or were ordained to be more 
poets of her type than before or since. Greece had 
them, too, and Italy, yes, and France. "Late Eliza- 
bethans" and Caroline poets" have always been, and 
have always subtly thought and curiously wrought. 
Miss Reese loves beauty for its own sake, yet the ex- 
pression of beauty is with her the expression of truth. 
The beautiful is with her the good made perfect, too. 
Into her verse comes the truth of her experience, 
and it is good and useful because it is beautiful. "To 
a White Lilac/' "Love came Back at Fall o' Dew," 
"Keats," "Thomas a Kempis," and "To a Town Poet," 
such poems as these are not many amid the flood of 
verse that fills our anthologies. One wonders, after all, 
if the aptest characterization of Miss Reese would not 
be that she is a wanderer from a Grecian shore. 

Miss Edith Thomas (born in Ohio in 1854) is one 
Tho^^M of ^^^ foremost singers of the themes of the World 

War. Her choice has been of the most salient themes, 
and the verses expressing them are not written for 
verse's sake only but for the sake also of inspiration, 
and for comfort. For many years before the war, 
however, she had pleased the public with her more 
emotional verse ; and had pleased the intellectuals with 
other verse, not lacking in emotion but primarily philo- 
sophical in its content. She writes nothing that is 
not next to super-perfect in finish. It is all poetry, 
true poetry in feeling, in form, and in power to lift 
the mind from the particular to the universal, or, 
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when she chooses, to drive the mind from its refuge 
in generalizations back to the particular, the concrete, 
the daily real. Her style is varied, yet never strays 
from the grace and taste of the poets of the more 
classic days, not even in her most passionate moments. 
Evidently she is convinced that there is more of the in- 
visible than of the visible in our world of experience. 
She will never offend those who revolt against the 
obvious use of the palpable. If she occasionally em- 
ploys in her verse the idiom of conversation it is be- 
cause good poets must do so when they would express 
certain ideas best conveyed in the metrical form of 
daily speech. Unusual as it may seem, her more 
intellectual poems will survive those which are prim- 
arily feelingful. There may be "thoughts beyond the 
thraH of words," but Miss Thomas dares to put into 
her energetic verse thoughts to give form to which 
has puzzled philosophers from the ancient Gredcs 
down. Individual poems of hers, "The Compass," 
"They Said," "Palingenesis," "The Soul of the Vio- 
let," "The Inverted Torch," "A Far Cry to Heaven," 
and others, are among the treasured gems of our 
literature. An excursion through her many little vol- 
umes, which have come from the press from time to 
time all the way from 1885 until very recently, will 
reward with new and added beauty the truer poetic 
memories of any one who will adventure among these 
little masterpieces of art and of thought. 

Gertrude Hall, writer of short-stories and poet, was g^J™*** 
bom at Boston, educated at Florence, Italy, and then 
lived in New York city. She is an excellent translator, 
accomplishing consummately good work in her ren- 
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dering into English from the French of Paul Ver- 
laine and of Edmond Rostand. In her original verse 
she is our present-day poet of the quaint, the fanci- 
ful, and wistful. Far from To-day, Allegretto, and 
The Age of Fairygold are titles of three of her books, 
and in themselves the titles illustrate the contents of the 
books. Many of her poems are of nature and many of 
human love, and are as irresistible as the things they 
celebrate. She has found many things native in the sim- 
ple heart of all, and reflects much that is in what 
Lowell called "the angel heart of man." 

Some of the most reflective and at the same time 
artistic poems of recent days are included in the three 
volumes by Anna Hempstead Branch, The Shoes That 
Danced and Other Poems, The Heart of the Road and 
other Poems, and Rose of the Wind. They are written 
only for lovers of poetry; they will not compel the 
attention of the unwilling. The long poem "Nimrod" 
in Rose of the Wind is, as its title suggests, a treat- 
ment of a very ancient tradition. It is a subtly in- 
genious piece of work. That Anna Hempstead Branch 
is a "great poet," as one of Edwin Markham's de- 
dications denominates her, we can hardly agree; but 
that she is one of the more thoughtful among the poets 
of our time one does not need to be called upon to 
admit. 

In the poetry of Josephine Preston Peabody is much 
of mystery, much of subtle guessing about the riddle 
of our life, much pursuing of elusive thought. Yet all 
\s handled, not in fancifulness merely, but with strongly 
imaginative power. Her best dramas Marlowe and 
The Piper we have already briefly discussed. Her lyric 
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verse, together with some dramatic dialogue, is con- 
tained in Fortune and Men's Eyes, The Wayfarers, 
Singing Leaves, and The Harvest Moon, the last 
volume being dedicated "To the Women of France/' 
We have learned to expect only the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the pure in her delicate yet forceful verse. 

Alice Brown's untiring labors as dramatist, novelist, 
and short-story writer have left little time for poetry, 
though one volume, The Road to Castaly, has attracted ^Hce Brown 

"^ OI1C6 noro 

more than nation-wide attention. Her ablest novel, 
The Prisoner, is the work of poet rather than novel- 
ist, with a trifle of the vagueness which a very long, 
highly intellectual poem inevitably leaves in the mind of 
most readers. Its theme, that we are prisoners, and 
that the only freedom is freedom under law, she might 
well have developed im a philosophic epic poem, better 
4)erhaps than she has in her most ambitiously con- 
ceived novel. Poet she is always in whatever form she 
chooses to present her material. Alice Brown has. 
preferred to turn her major interest to the more funda- 
mental movements of the human mind and heart, 
believing, apparently, that 

All thoughts that motild the age begin 

Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 

To one who grasps the whole. 

The western world is coming rapidly to the ap- 
preciation of far eastern art, helped to it partly by the 
verse of Mrs. Mary McNeil Fenollosa, who resided in ^c'par-East 
Japan for eight years, whose lovely lilting lyrics are 
a constant source of delight to all who know 
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dKm, and whose descri{^hre poems, with their 
oriental avoidance of brii^;ing objects precisdv to the 
eye, are a relief from the prevalent tendency to ex- 
clusive devotion to distmct picture in verse. Some of 
the philosophy of the Orient has crept into her verse, 
but the poems are chiefly lyrical. They are both fanci- 
ful and real in their effects, but always picturesque. 
"To a Japanese Nightingale" and "An Eastern Cr\'" 
when read will give a hint of the quality of the 
fashioning of her pictures as they are drawn in all 
her Oriental poems, a quality vital, impulsive, fully 
musical, but faintly melancholy. 

It would be "gladness all" to linger with the present- 
day major poets in our literature, for their work is 
dear to our heart, as it were our heart. But it must 
suffice to pay tribute to Ridgely Torrence, author of 
The House of a Hundred Lights, that he is a poet of 
melody and meaning, and again to William Vaughn 
Moody, who.se untimely death deprived us of one 
who promised greatness in lyric poetry as we have al- 
ready said that he promised greatness in drama. 
Moody was a nature-seer, a psychologist, a musician, a 
man of accomplished mind, of native culture. Poems 
like The Departure and Heart o' Wild Flower call one 
back to them, for the melodies are haunting, the 
thought fascinating; here, one feels, is something 
deeper than meets the eye, more that one wants to 
hear, and hear again and again. An Ode in Time of 
Hesitation reveals Moodv as strongly grasoing pro- 
found moral truth. This ode is a mono-drama, in 
which the actor is the poet himself : here is a prophet, 
with all a prophet's independence, yet so self-trained in 
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skill of expression that he is never disobedient to 
the heavenly vision of structural law. Moody, had he 
lived, might have been favorably compared with the 
famous sons of ancient song. 

American verse is not in a bad way. It is true that 
there are verse-writers in America who look upon the The cue 
graces of culture as more important than culture it- in this day 
self, whose minds are too refined, whose insight is, 
if possible, too delicate, whose heads are too much 
in the clouds, and whose practice, therefore, is to write 
fine-drawn sentiment. It is true also that there are 
many young, and some not so very young, writers of 
verse among us who, looking upon themselves as the 
emancipators of the poetic art and styling themselves 
"new poets," are stopping down the instrument of 
their own poetic ardor and energy by the unspeakable 
pains to which they put themselves to keep from ex- 
pressing their experience and thought in the natural 
rhythms which great poets, with, of course, the varia- 
tions which must come with their individuality, have 
always in simple everyday words employed to put into 
shapeliness things that make the heart beat. No one be- 
lieves to-day with Francis Jeffrey of old that the 
"Standards of poetry were fixed long ago by certain 
inspired writers, whose authority it is no longer lawful 
to question." But we believe that forms of expnes- 
sion are determined by Nature herself; and most of 
the forms of which the human spirit seems to be 
capable, have been employed in times past; human 
nature, any student of man's history knows, having 
varied little within its recorded history. Where are 
the profound perceptions of the mysteries, the sor- 
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rows, and the doubts of our life to be found ex- 
pressed in the pages of the "new poets," the free 
verseists? Where the visions, terrible, lovely, where 
the truly imaginative realism, where the tender 
thoughtfulness of love-loving human spirits, where 
the poetry appealing to both the most cultivated and 
the uncultivated multitude? Not in the vers libre of 
to-day. The methods of these who are so "new" are 
so old. Let them turn to "The Needy Knife-Grinder" 
and much else by George Canning in the Anti-Jacobin, 
of one hundred years ago, where, and in which day, 
the English-speaking world was teeming with the 
methods of our present-day "new poets." 

The fountain-heads of finest influence, the poets 
whose vision and faculty divine are in their own 
eyes and spirits, the poets who are stirring "the 
troubled deeps"' of their own hearts and of God's 
spirit too, those whose garlands will forever be "starry 
aijd unwithering" are not those we are compelled to 
read with a prose mouth, as Southey called it, any more 
than they are those who surrender themeselves to the 
thinnest aestheticism. The rather they are those who 
have lived the life of humanity, who have come up 
out of great tribulation, who have learned that 

Tho' losses and crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 

Yell find nae other where, 

and who are organizing their thought and feeling by 
means of the "old instinctive laws," old as time and 
deep as cause. 
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Its National Beginnings. — ^The early writers of 
Canada, if Professor Pelham Edgar of Toronto speaks 
truth of them, were "timid copyists of indifferent 
models." This statement cannot be applied to the 
English Canadian poets of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. A native literature was under way, 
and has been appearing uninterruptedly since 1887, 
when Charles G. D. Roberts's volume of verse en- 
titled In Divers Tones first came from the press. The 
best of the imitative poets of the mid-century was 
Charles Sangster, and the first to be sufficiently free 
from European influence to use Canadian subjects in 
his verse. He is at his best in poems of war, celebrat- 
ing the early heroes of Canadian history, revealing 
also a passionately lyric love of nature. But it is not 
until tfie work of Roberts and that of two contem- 
poraries of his earlier days, Charles Mair and Isa- 
bella Valancy Crawford, that a real and permanent 
native literature arose in Canada. Philosophers, 
scientists, and historians, such as Grant Allen, George 
John Romanes, and Goldwin Smith had for several 
years been giving Canada a world reputation in re- 
search and in thought, but we cannot call their work 
literature inseparable from the soil of Canada. The 
honor of producing that kind of literature belongs 
thus far to Canada's poets and novelists, most of whom 
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are still living. We shall first consider the writers of 
fiction. 

Canadian Fiction. — ^The leading Canadian writers of 
imaginative prose are Charles G. D. Roberts, Gilbert 
Parker, Ralph Connor, Margaret Marshall Saunders, 
Lucy M. Montgomery, Coningsby Dawson, and 
Stephen Leacock. This is a brief list, indeed, for a 
population of over ten millions. Canada is teem- 
ing with intellectual life, but Canadians appear 
in the main to have been content with obtaining their 
artistic supply from abroad, or at least have been too 
busy with conquering the boundless domain of forest 
and soil at their disposal to devote themselves to artis- 
tic utterance in the field of fiction. That is the accusa- 
tion frequently brought against us on this side the 
border, and no doubt it holds good as against our 
neighbors. More good poetry than prose is being 
created in Canada; though that there are seventy- 
three good poets in that country, as the number quoted 
in John W. Garvin's Canadian Poems of the Great 
War would suggest, is difficult for us to believe, since 
in our country, of ten times the population of Canada, 
we are sure that there are many less than seventy- 
three true poets. However, the circulation in the 
United States of the work of the six fiction writers we 
have mentioned has been nothing short of extra- 
ordinary. Roberts has been less popular than Gilbert 
Parker, Leacock, or Lucy M. Montgomery, though he 
is a far better stylist than any of these three. Margaret 
Marshall Saunders has been so intimately loved by 
American children for her story of Beautiful Joe that 
the majority of them have taken it for granted that 
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she must be their own countrywoman and not an 
alien. 

Roberts has written several histories, novels, an4 
stories of animal life, and at least seven small volumes 
of verse of golden, unforgetable charm. Roberts 
was born in New Brunswick, but it was while he was 
professor of English and French literature in King's 
College at Windsor, Novia Scotia, that he gained his C- ^' ^' ^""^^'"^ 
chief impressions of the beauty of the earth and his 
intimate knowledge of creatures of field, forest, and 
stream and the greater waters, and that the impulse to 
romantic story-telling and to lyricism came to him. 
It is in that same earthly paradise of Nova Scotia that 
most of the best literature of Canada has found its 
inception. A distinctive and absorbingly interesting 
prose work by Roberts is In the Heart of the Ancient 
Wood, and another almost equally interesting is The 
Watchers of the Trails, The first of these is a book 
one would willingly sit up all night with, and then wish 
both the night and the book were longer. Even a 
still better book is one of short stories and 
sketches dealing with the life of the wild and with 
human life, too, and entitled Earth's Enigmas, The 
title means precisely what it says. Much is in the book 
which its author has culled in woodwalks wild, also 
much of the author's high and passionate thought upon 
humanity's pain and the sorrows of all created things. 

Sir Gilbert Parker is a citizen of the British Empire 
even more than of Canada alone, not merely because Gilbert 
he has lived in Australia and now lives in London, 
England, but because the characters and the thought in 
his novels, even those within purely Canadian set- 
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ting, a^fe characters who might live and thoughts which 
might be inspired elsewhere within imperial limits. 
Pierre and His People, The Seats of the Mighty, and 
The Right of Way are his most read novels. He is the 
author of many short-stories also, those of northern 
life, as in the collection in Northern Lights, not dis- 
appointing the expectation of any who have been enter- 
tained by his other works. Parker's stories both long 
and short are worthy of study as well as richly enter- 
taining. 
/ Ralph Connor, whose real name is Charles William 
■ Gordon, can hardly be said to have written from 
Ralph purely artistic inspiration or purpose. He has not 

depicted life simply because he has been compelled 
to do so by the intensity of a desire to see life re- 
presented in the magic mirror of art, but because he 
has wanted to preach, to affect strongly the moral 
quality of human life. His principal aim has been 
an ethical one; in fact, the ethical purpose is obtru- 
sively apparent. The effect of art may be a moral- 
istic effect, but if that is its aim, the aim should be 
concealed. Gordon's work fails to be artistic in an- 
other respect, also. While the true artist forms his 
characters from broadly general elements in human 
life, in doing so he makes us think that he js really 
depicting particular characters whose traits are 
peculiarly individual; the true artist, that is to say, 
is an historian of human nature, though he seems to be 
a writer of actual biographies. But Gordon quite 
obviously fails to individualize his characters. Yet 
The Sky Pilot and a still better book The Man from 
Glengarry have excited vast interest and have received 
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high praise. They are interesting and praiseworthy, 
but, as we have "said, for their moral teaching rather 
than for their artistic value. And yet that is not 
quite all, for these books have brought to the unin- 
formed much accurate knowledge of the types of 
life in the mountains and forests of Canada. 
Ralph Connor's latest book. The Sky Pilot in 
No Man's Land is a good story of the faithful 
and heroic deeds of a young man who held a 
chaplain's commission in the Canadian expeditionary 
force abroad, though the story is at times excessively 
sentimental. Dr. Gordon held such a position as his 
hero did, and therefore knows the facts back of his 
story. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan should be named among the 
better fiction writers of Canada, and so also should 
Coningsby Dawson, though we are inclined to think others 
Dawson's war books of more real worth than his 
novels. Yet had Dawson not trained himself in story 
and style in his novels, the war books. Living Bayonets, 
Out To Win, The Glory of the Trenches, and Carry 
On would never have brought to his readers so ef- 
fectively as they have the lofty perception and the 
searching thought which they contain. Lucy M. Mont- 
gomery has captivated the youth of all America by 
her Anne of Green Gables, Anne of Avonlea, and other 
books reflecting the charm of character and story and 
atmosphere peculiar to Prince Edward Island, her 
birthplace and childhood home. Perhaps Basil King, 
though he now resides in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
should be considered among Canadian authors, for he 
was born and educated in our neighbor country. He 
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has written a dozen or more novels, all of which have 
attained considerable popularity, two of them, indeed, 
being among the most popular of their time, — The 
Inner Shrine and The Street called Straight. Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, of the famous Tales of Labrador, is 
also usually thought of as a Canadian author, though, 
strictly speaking, his country is British, not Canadian. 
All America would be glad to claim him. 

^ Stephen Leacock, of Montreal, has been dubbed, in 

an exaggerated fashion, the Mark Twain of Canada. 

In reality, he is more American in spirit than Canadian, 

humorist* if one may judge from the character of his work: 

in the first place, because his books are written mainly 
for readers on this side the border, as most of their 
facts and their allusions attest; and, in the second 
place, because the sort of humor to which he is given 
is the American brand, with its burlesque, its exag- 
eration, and its consciously deliberate mingling of the 
serious with the comic. Leacock was bom in England, 
and possibly this may account for his apparent failure 
to become thoroughly acclimatized to the intellectual at- 
mosphere of Canada and for his keeping his writing 
eye constantly looking southward and even across seas. 
Two or three of his volumes are of little worth. Behind 
the Beyond, Frenzied Fiction, and Further Foolish- 
ness; but Nonsense Novels, Sunshine Sketches, Lifer- 
ary Lapses, Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich, 
and Literary Essays and Studies command respect for 
their author's wisdom and versatility as well as con- 
vulse their readers with his humor and wit. Readers 
who skip prefaces do not, in many cases, know that 
Stephen Leacock is a professor of Political Economy in 
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McGill University and the author of a text-book in 
Political Science studied in Universities in the United 
States as well as in Canada. 

The Poets of Canada. — ^We have mentioned the 
poetry of Charles G. D. Roberts. He was not only j^^^rta 
the first to create a literature inseparable from the 
soil of the land of the maple leaf, but also has been 
the most original and the most versatile, and has ac- 
complished the best technically artistic work of all 
Canadian authors. We in the United States have a 
special claim upon him, because he has maintain- 
ed a long residence in these states. As far back 
as 1880 Roberts published a volume of poems en- 
titled Orion and Other Poems, but it was not until 
after he had removed from his editorial position in 
Toronto to his professor's chair at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, and had come under the spell of the wondrous 
beauty of the old Acadian land, that his work passed 
from experiment to assured success. In 1887 In 
Divers Tones was put into print, and now all dis- 
cerning readers of verse saw that a new star had 
arisen in the east. Songs of the Common Day and 
The Book of the Native came in 1893 and 1896 respec- 
tively, and the glow of their color and the throb of 
their music gained their author recognition in Europe 
as well as upon this continent. Note was taken abroad 
that a new force had entered literature, a force native 
to North America. Here was a mind questioning the 
enigmas and mysteries of nature and of the liuman 
soul, and questioning them in a manner that showed 
the capacity of that mind to transcend time and space 
and matter and think gravely, and inspiringly, too, upon 
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the things of the spirit. Other volumes followed, 
among them New York Nocturnes and The Book of 
the Rose, Much of the verse' in the first of these two 
volumes is obvious and mechanical. Possibly the au- 
thor did not feel quite at home during his associate 
editorship, 1897-1898, of The Illustrated American, 
New York, and, living artificially, perforce wrote 
artificially. 

Professor Cappon of Queen's University writes of 
the nature sonnets of Roberts as his "most important 
poetic work." In them the author does show that 
he is a master of impressionistic painting of nature, 
though so far as form is concerned these sonnets, 
while generally of the pure Petrarchan type in respect 
of their rhyme, are yet characterized by the freedom 
in structure and lack of close-knit conception of 
thought common to many American sonnets. No doubt 
the best single poem among all that Roberts has written 
is the Ave : An Ode for the Shelley Centenary, 1892. 

While Charles George Douglas Roberts, like all of 
his predecessors in Canadian song, was imitative in 
his earlier verse, strongly imitative of Keats in par- 
ticular, yet unlike them he has emancipated himself 
from the binding power of literary tradition. Even by 
the time of the sonnet sequence in Songs of the Com- 
mon Day only the faintest traces of imitation survived, 
all in the "simplicity and candour" of the realism of 
Wordsworth. It is the wild life of field and woodland 
and air, the colorful and changeful life, both animate 
and still, of marsh and stream and lake, and the insolu- 
ble mysteries of spirit, human and divine, that fill 
his books of verse. Yet it is doubtful if the poetry of 
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Roberts, thus far written, will be as influential in the 
future as his psychological animal stories written in 
imaginative prose. It is in his prose that Roberts is most 
Canadian, least European and "American," and since 
he IS in prose more true to the actual in the local, 
he will probably live longer for his prose than for 
his verse, at least than for his verse written before 
1920. 

In 1919 Constable and Company of London, Eng- 
land, published a tiny book of forty-four pages, entitled 
New Poems, written by Roberts during his years of 
war service. Beautiful poems are here, especially 
'^Wayfarer of Earth," ''When in the Rowan Tree," 
and "Cambrai and Mame;" and even more especially 
the splendidly musical poem, "On the Road." 

The younger brothers of C. G. D. Roberts, — ^Theo- 
dore Roberts and William Carman Roberts, — ^both ^^ ^^ 
now residing at Fredericton, New Brunswick, have 
written commendable verse for magazines and literary 
periodicals; and Theodore Roberts has written many 
novels of romantic adventure. A sister, too, of Charles 
Roberts, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, has writ- 
ten some exquisite verse, especially in the volume 
Dream' Verses and Others. She is an essayist and 
short-story writer also : and one of her sons, Cuthbert 
Goodbridge MacDonald, is now a contributor to maga- 
zines. There is something, after all, in blood. And 
all the tale is not yet told, for the son of Charles 
Roberts, Lloyd Roberts, engaged for a time in editorial 
and encyclopaedic work in New York city and is not 
far from the achieving heights of his father in nature 
painting and melodious phrasing, as he who runs may 
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readily discover in the 1914 volume by title England 
Overseas, Charles G. D. Roberts, his brother Theodore, 
and his son Lloyd all were in service with the 
Canadian forces abroad, and by their sacrificial loyalty 
have thus further endeared themselves to their coun- 
trvmen. 

Bliss Carman lived during his most receptive and 
Carmaii formative years in the home of his cousin, C. G. D. 

Roberts. Largely under this influence, Nova Scotia 
became his early inspiration, and the poet spirit and 
skill of the cousin together with the encouragement 
of another man of letters and ardent advocate of the 
out-of-door life, Dr. George R. Parkin, have made Car- 
man, though younger in service to the muse of verse, 
in the opinion of many a nature poet superior to those 
who taught and led him. Only to be born in Canada and 
to be endowed with poetic gifts have come to indicate 
that attempts to give nature her due meed of praise 
will follow. Bliss Carman is better known in the 
States than Roberts, due primarily to Carman's as- 
sociation with Richard Hovey in the writing of the 
three little volumes of Songs from Vagdbondia. His 
home at present is at New Canaan, Connecticut. But 
it is the strictly Canadian poem, Low Tide on Grand 
Pre, that takes rank as his leading poem. Always it 
is the mysterious lure of the sea that elicits the most 
devoted service of Bliss Carman's art. He is never 
far in either thought or emotion from the 

Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 
Memories of the plunging sea. 
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His poems are not altogether free from monotony, 
and many are over-elaborate in word and phrase; yet 
in most of them sound and form are consonant with 
sense. Carman has become apparently less wander- 
ing in heart as he has grown in years, and more and 
more he has turned away from purely personal im- 
pressions of detail in the world's life to the develop- 
ment of the thought of the organic unity of man and 
nature. Love of the beautiful, sensitiveness to the 
presence of spiritual imagination in the life of nature, 
energy, and versatility distinguish many of Carman's 
poems and are not absent from his thoughtful es- 
says. There is abundance of lightness of spirit also 
in the three small volumes of Pipes of Pan and in The 
Word at Saint Kavin*s, As recently as 1916 came his 
latest volume,. aptly entitled AprU Airs. 

When we turn from this gifted family of authors 
to other writers of golden books, we find the names ""p™*" 
of Archibald Lampman and Duncan Campbell Scott 
at once coming to mind. Nature poets, again, these 
Canadians are, the country about Ottawa affording 
them their chief inspiration. Lampman was born in 
1861, Scott in 1862. Both have been in the Canadian 
Civil Service, Lampman until 1899 when Death too 
soon and too suddenly took him away; and Scott is 
still in the Department of Indian Affairs. To Lamp- 
man's credit are three volumes. Among the Millet, 
Lyrics of Earth, and Alcyone, not poetry, perhaps, of 
very great power, and yet poetry with, a healing touch 
for those who need the consolations of nature, — as 
every human being does. Canadian critics have, for 
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his descriptive powers, been inclined to place Lamp- 
man at the head of their poets whose susceptibilities 
have led them to give almost exclusive attention to 
friendship with nature and to nature's interpretation to 
man. The future can judge best for all of us, of 
course, but Lampman has not yet replaced either 
Roberts or Carman abroad. In our judgment the best 
single poem Lampman wrote is the sonnet Outlook. 
Duncan Campbell Scott, author of at least eight pub- 
D. c. Scott lications of importance in book form, according to the 

English critic William Archer is above ever3rthing a 
poet of climate and atmosphere. "His work abounds 
in magically luminous phrases and stanzas." He is 
a careful workman, thoughtful, imaginative, and ac- 
curate especially in his descriptive passages. From the 
time of his first book, The Magic House and Other 
Poems, in 1893, his poetry has increased in vitality and 
power. Sound and color above all appeal to his des- 
criptive faculty. Among the many poems which cling 
to the reader's memory Duncan Campbell Scott's The 
Voice and the Dusk and To a Canadian Aviator are 
not among the least cherished. 

Among the poets of the Canadian renaissance who 

have recognized to the. full the burden of our life and 

Ca^^bLn y^* ^'^'^ quietly optimistic uplift of the spirit have 

attempted comfort for humanity even in its most dra- 
matically tragic moments, Wilfred Campbell is one of 
the distinguished. Many of his lyrics of life and of the 
scenery of the region of the Great Lakes are not 
merely finely descriptive but are also praiseworthy for 
philosophic insight and vision. Lovers of Wilfred 



Campbell's verse are inclined to almost extravagant 
praise, and he is worthy of renown above most of his 
fellow versifiers of the Dominion. The Collected 
Poems of Wilfred Campbell, under date of 1905, con- 
tains his verses of highest repute. Wilfred Campbell is 
a novelist as well as a poet, as we might expect from 
one in whose veins runs the same blood as ran in 
the veins of the Scotch poet Thomas Campbell and of 
the English novelist Henry Fielding. 

Canadian sonneteers are numerous. Love's Diary, ^^ ^^^ 
a sonnet sequence by the • famous novelist Gilbert ftetecrt 
Parker, is worthy of fame, as also is the Rosalie by 
Eric Mackay Yeoman. More renowned for a series of 
Sonnets than these two poets is Robert W. Norwood, 
Canadian born and educated, though at present a 
rector in Philadelphia. Norwood's poetic career be- 
gan under the stimulating influence of Charles G. D. 
Roberts, under whom Norwood was a student at King's 
College, Nova Scotia. Three or four volumes, all rich- 
ly imaginative, came partly before and partly since His 
Lady of the Sonnets (1915), but no one of them for 
tone color, for melody, and for loftiness of conception 
equaling these sonnets. The American reader who 
may yet need introduction to the fact that Canada has 
a literature may well begin with the reading of the 
sonnets of Robert Norwood. They suggest the work 
of the pre-Raphaelites of nineteenth century England, 
and while there may be less of artistry in the sonnets 
of Norwood than in the pre-Raphaelitic poems, yet 
there is no less of intellectual sincerity, of authentic 
emotion, and of genuine breadth and depth of concep- 
tion. 
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Half a hundred names of Canadian verse writers 
might be named, and each would command a sympa- 
thetic response from careful and discriminating read- 
ers of fugitive verse. We must not fail to mention 
goodly W. E. Marshall, whose Brookfield, an elegiac poem, 

* °^ ^ when it appeared in 1914 led the Boston Transcript to 

compare its workmanship and compelling expression 
with that of the famous elegies by Milton, Arnold, 
Emerson, and Whitman, — and the Transcript's literary 
editor is a very conservative critic. Then, while Isa- 
bella Valancy Crawford belonged to days a little earlier 
than those of our period, yet her Love's Land, or, as it 
is often called, The Master BuUder, is still most typical 
of the poetry of Canadian women, in its joyousness, 
its unselfish eagerness for inspiring service, and its 
spirituality. To these must be added the names of 
Lucy M. Montgomery, Hugh John Maclean, Katherine 
Hale (Mrs. J. W. Garvin), Dr. J. B. DoUard, Jean 
Blewett, Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, John McCrae, Pro- 
fessor J. D. Logan, Arthur S. Bourinot, Douglas Dur- 
kin, W. H. Drummond, Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, and 
Robert Service. 

You and Memory Pictures by Lucy M. Montgom- 
ery, are among the noble and beautiful lyrics of our 
day. Dr. Drummond's verse is of the dialect variety, 
cleverly singing and telling the story of the life of the 
French-Canadian habitant. It is easy to discount the 
value of dialect poetry, and yet we need not hesi- 
tate to say that Drummond's The Voyageur 
and The Habitant, though very popular, are 
hardly "English verse." Robert Service is not, strictly 
speaking, a really Canadian poet. He was bom in Eng- 
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land, and educated in Scotland, not arriving in Canada 
until he had reached the age of twenty, and now for 
many years has resided in Paris, Prance; but he has 
made it his business to picture human life in Canada. 
His books of verse have had enormous sale in both 
Canada and the United States, particularly Ballads of 
a Cheechako and Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. Service 
and Drummond have been spoken of as belonging to 
the "Vaudeville School of Canadian Poetry." True, 
this would not discredit either of them with many con- 
stant readers of verse, if not of poetry. One Canadian 
critic writing from a camp in England soon after the 
publication of Service's Rhymes of a Red Cross Man 
described the content of the book as "versified brutali- 
ties.** Still, while one may agree that much of the 
verse in earlier volumes by Service are of the ten- 
twenty-thirty variety, it is difficult to avoid protest 
against considering all in this latest voltmie as "illegiti- 
mate verse." 

Hugh J. Maclean*s A Masque is a bit of original in- 
vention destined for longer life than the pages of a 
magazine alone are likely to ensure. It is an attempt 
to place the artist in his rightful position relative to the 
soldier and the priest, and, brief as it is, may not be 
passed by in the literature of the life of art. It is but 
a little poem, but as the diminutive proportions of a 
Corot are sometimes superior in quality to the mam- 
moth canvas of a Raphael cartoon, so this very dimi- 
nutive dramatic poem is not inferior because of its 
brevity. The reader will find this poem upon pages 
223 and 224 of the Canadian Magazine for January, 
1917. And as we pass it would be ungrateful not to 
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recognize the excellence of this literary monthly, dis- 
tinctly Canadian and distinctively literary. 

The war inspired in Canada, as elsewhere, a great 
number of poems. In war Canada revealed herself to be 
as much a part of the British Empire as England her- 
self, and her verse has loyally and richly reflected this 
the**w«r sense of unity. Among the many excellent poems of 

tile war are Dr. Bollard's sonnet upon the death of 
Rupert Brooke, Douglas Leader Durkin's The Fight- 
ing Men of Canada, Duncan Campbell Scott's To a 
Canadian Lad Killed in the War, Isabel Mackay's The 
Mother Gives, John D. Logan's A Soldier^s Shrines, 
j John McCrae's In Flanders Fields, and Katherine 
Hale's long poem The White Comrade and a briefer 
one Grey Knitting, In anthologies of war poetry Grey 
Knitting has been frequently included ; and in the Unit- 
^ ed States, McCrae's In Flanders Fields has been the 
most popular of all recent war poems. Jean Blewett's 
The Lover Lads of Devon Lanes is beautiful, appeal- 
ing. Arthur Stanley Bourinot by his Laurentian Lyrics 
and Other Poems, published in 1915, attained a literary 
reputation, and later poems, such as the following en- 
titled When Peace Has Come, written in 1917, should 
bring him fame: — 

When Peace has come, and I return from France 

I know the places that 111 long to see. 
Those hunch-backed hills so full of old romance, 

Where first frail Beaut/s visions dawned for me, 
And April comes, swift, dancing like a girl, 

With golden tresses flowing in the breeze, 
And where smart autumn leaves disport and whirl. 

In maudlin dances beneath the naked trees. 
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And I shall see the cottage on the hill, 

With all the loveliness of summer daya» 
Whose memories to me are haunted still 

By love's sweet voice, the witchery of her ways. 
And I shall dimb the pa& and ope the gate, 

When peace has come, if peace comes not too late 1 

In The Canadian Magazine, June, 1917. 

Marjorie L. C. Pickthall has been reserved for brief 
mention at the end of this our little more than listing pj^Si^ 
of the names of Canadian poets and poems, so that 
peradventure the emphasis of position ;night reflect 
the assured effect her poetry has upon the reader's 
mind. Upon reading her after the flood of minor poets 
upon this continent, one almost exclaims "The former . 
things have passed away !" For Miss Pickthall in lines 
of light is writing poetry of the rarest beauty, such 
poetry as only the few high souls in any century pro- 
duce. The Lamp of Poor Souls and A Mother in 
Egypt are the exquisite outpouring of pure and radiant 
talent, if not indeed of genius itself. Marjorie Pick- 
thall was born in London, England, in 1883, and dur- 
ing the Great War was in England again, intensely in- 
terested in work for soldiers. This widening of ex- 
perience should bring from this artist of fine percep- 
tion, of eager and poignant thought, and of almost per- 
fect skill, poetry which will gladden permanently our 
troubled time. Bliss Carman, no doubt, now among 
the older poets of Canada to-day is highest in achieve- 
ment, but Marjorie Pickthall highest among at least 
the younger. 

Taken all in all, the poetry of Canada represents the 
mental history of the period in Canada far more ac- 
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curately than the poetry of the present in the United 

States represents the current mental history of the 

United States. The "consecration and the poet's 

CamSr^ dream" have penetrated by their power much more 

adequately the spirit of all-Canada than of all-Amer- 
ica ; which, of course, is not to say that Canadian poe- 
try is greater than American. Is Canadian poetry su- 
perior to Canadian prose? In 1913 it would have been 
difficult to have found much disagreement with Mr. 
T. G. Marquis when, in his English-Canadian Litera- 
ture, he maintained that "the chief glory of Canadian 
literature is in its poetry/' though there would have 
been serious difference of opinion if the statement had 
been applied by him to every one of Canada's major 
poets who is also a prose writer of distinction. Since 
that date, during the years of the Great War, the qual- 
ity of Canadian poetry has so appreciably risen that, 
while the value of her imaginative prose may also have 
increased, the relative rank of the prose and poetry of 
this Anglo;Gaelic country beyond question elicits the 
higher approbation for her poetry. To solace and to 
strengthen, these are the functions of this poetry, and not 
so much, as yet, to inspire to serene and lofty thought 
nor to wring the heart with anguished sympathy. And 
Canada thus far has escaped the infliction of that sol- 
emn egotism which characterizes the twentieth century 
writers of hide-bound "free verse"; yet there is 
abundance of independence and of freedom of poetic 
diction. The poetry of Canada does not indulge in 
flights of wild fancy, abandoning the solid earth upon 
which we live ; it has relatively little to tickle the risi- 
bilities, to afford mere entertainment ; its mission thus 
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far has been to provide relief for the higher emotions, 
and enlightenment for the intellect. It is not free from 
a weakening mixture of commonplace and sentiment, 
but altogether it is saved for the future by its pleni- 
tude of strange beauty and of inspiring energy. 
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F. T. Cooper, — Some American StoryrTellers. 

J. C. Underwood, — Literature and Insurgency. 

Theodore Stanton, — A Manual of American Litera- 
ture. 

Henry C. Vedder, — American Writers of To-day, 

H. A. Totilmin, — Social Historians. 

A. N. Marquis, — Who's Who in America, 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse, — The Younger American 
Poets. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, — An American Anth- 
ology. 

Amy Lowell, — Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry. 

Theodore H. Rand, — A Treasury of Canadian Verse. 

John W. Garvin, — Canadian Poets and Poetry. 

Fred Lewis Pattee, — A History of American Litera- 
ture since 1870. 

James B. Smiley, — A Manual of American Litera- 
ture. 

R. L. Paget, (pseud, of F. L. Knowles) — The Poetry 

of American Wit and Humor. 
Helen M. Winslow, — Literary Boston of To-Day. 



VI 

l^ro tiletns 



VI 

P 1 & le m0 



Essays 

1. Select a dozen of the best editorials from six of 
the best metropolitan newspapers of the country, pub- 
lished during any recent week. Project your mind 
twenty-five years into the future, and from that point 
of view in time estimate the lasting values of those 
editorials. 

2. Make an anthology of essays from magazines of 
the year 1920. 

3. Find all the books of essays published in Eng- 
lish during the years 1919-1920, and write a critical 
comparative estimate of them. 

4. Compare the American essay of the first two 
decades of the twentieth century with that of a cen- 
tury earlier. 

5. Locate the following sentences from President 
Wilson's State Papers and Addresses, and point out 
their bearing: 

a. The world must be made safe for democracy. 

b. It is clear that nations must in the future be 
governed by the same high code of honor that we de- 
mand of individuals. 

c. I believe in the ordinary man. 

d. It is not an army that we must shape and train 
for war ; it is a nation. 

e. The day has come to conquer or submit. 

f . There is something very fine in the spirit of the 
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volunteer, but deeper than the volunteer spirit is the 
spirit of obligation. 

g. Once more we shall make good with our lives 
and fortunes the great faith to which we were born. 

h. The eyes of all the world will be upon you be- 
cause you are in some special sense the soldiers of free- 
dom. 

i. The great duties of a new day awaken a new 
and greater national spirit in us. 

j. What we seek is the reign of law, based upon 
the consent of the governed, and sustained by the or- 
ganization of mankind. 

6. Compare American essays of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with those of the twentieth. 

Fiction 

1. Does the short-story writer of the present time 
employ artistic unity for the sake of the effect of his 
story, or employ his story for the sake of artistic 
unity? Be concrete. 

2. Study the author in Blix, and in The Three 
Fates, and in Main-Travelled Roads. 

3. What sets apart British from American novel- 
ists of the present, — verbal power, constructive abil- 
ity, or selection of material? 

4. Compare the leading woman characters of How- 
ells, Grant, Phillips, and Frank Norris. 

5. Study the earlier works of Frank Norris, — 
Moron of the Lady Letty, McTeague, Blix and /f 
Man's Woman, — for the descriptive material and 
qualities. 
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6. Search for the primeval, the elemental, in Amer- 
ican fiction of to-day. 

7. Trace the symbolic character of the leading 
personages in Ellen Glasgow's The Miller of Old 
Church. 

8. Owen Wister says, "It is significant to note how 
r this master (Henry James) seems to be teaching a 

numerous young generation. Often do I pick up some 
popular magazine and read a story (one even of mur- 
der, it may be, in tropic seas or city slums), where 
some canny bit of foreshortening, of presentation, re- 
veals the spreading influence, and I say, *Ah, my 
friend, never would you have found out how to do 
that if Henry James hadn't set you thinking!' " Find 
examples of the influence of Henry James in stories 
published in current numbers of magazines. 

9. Make an anthology of "Best Short- Stprifis^^ 
the War," omitting text, but supplying title-page, pref- 
ace (add an "Introduction," if needed), and whatever 
notes and bibliography are necessary to make the 
volume one for "study," and not for reading only. 

10. Study the North American Indian in recent 
fiction. 

11. John Galsworthy's definition of a plot is, "That 
sure edifice which slowly rises out of the inter-play of 
circumstances on temperament, and temperament on 
circumstances, within the enclosing atmosphere of an 
idea." With this definition as a starting-point, write 
an essay upon the plot of novel and of drama. 

12. Discuss the function of conversation in drama. 

13. Compare magazine illustration of short-stories 
of the present-day with those of forty years ago. 
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14- Make a study of the foreign-born in American 
fiction. 



Poetry 

1. Study the humor of the poetry of Robert Bums 
and of Thomas Hood. Do you find an)rthing like their 
work in American verse? 

2. Read the Odes mentioned in the preceding 
pages, and compare with Coleridge's France. 

3. Read the article upon "The Significance of Nova 
Scotia" by J. D. Logan in The Canadian Magazine for 
November, 1916, and pursue in further detail the 
study of the writers of Nova Scotia. 

4. Is the literature of Canada more or less similar 
to that of Scotland than to that of England? 

5. Study carefully The Lotos-Eaters by Tennyson. 
Compare with it, simply as poetry, your favorite 
American poem. 

6. Make two lists by titles of the verses of the "new 
poets," futurists, imagists, and the like, of America, 
one list containing the poems unmistakably innovations 
in form and the other those following already em- 
ployed patterns. 

7. Make a list of the fifty best poems in American 
literature. How many of these were written since 
1890? 

8. Upon which is the finest artistic work being ex- 
erted in America to-day, novel, short-story, essay, or 
poem? 

9. Is the following true ? — 
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Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold. 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. 

10. Find the three best Canadian and the three 
best American poems of the War. 

11. Make a study of story-tclling poems in Amer- 
ican poetry. 

12. Study the verse of Robert Bums, William 
Cowper, George Crabbe, George Canning, William 
Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott, and in the light of 
this study make an estimate of the theories of the 

new poets" of to-day. 
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